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University study Suggests Iraqi death toll underestimated 


President Bush disputes JHU 
Public Health team’s claim that 
civilian casualties near 655.000 


BY AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 





COURTESY OF WWWWEBSHOTS.COM 
The Treasury Department has restricted In 
travel to Cuba due to terrorism concerns. 


a controversial new study 
that departs significantly from offi- 
cial numbers released by the White 
House, researchers at the School 
of Public Health are claiming that 
more than 650,000 Iraqi civilians 
have died since the start of the war 
there in 2003. 

President Bush told reporters at 
the White House, “I stand by the 
figure that a lot of innocent people 
have lost their life ... and that trou- 
bles me and it grieves me. Six-hun- 
| dred thousand or whatever they 
guessed at is just ... it’s not cred- 
ible.” 

The researchers, led by Gil- 


over travel 
ban to Cuba Fe ts ee Sheth 


| Refugee and Disaster Response, 
randomly surveyed 1,849 house- 
holds in Iraq and obtained infor- 
mation on the number of violent 
deaths during the time period af- 
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Prof. sues 
Treasury 


BY MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A group of professors and stu- 
dents is suing the U.S. Treasury | 
Department over tightened regula- 
tions on academic travel to Cuba. 

The group, which includes a 
Hopkins adjunct professor and two 
undergraduate students, hopes to 
force the repeal of stricter regula- 
tions that have been in effect since 
2004. 

Under these regulations, un- 
dergraduate or graduate students 
can only attend courses in Cuba 
that last for at least 10 weeks. The 
courses also must be taught by a 
“full time permanent employee” 
of universities or academic insti- 
tutions certified by the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control (OFAC), 
a division of the Department of 
Treasury. As a result, Hopkins has | 
seen its Intersession trips to Cuba 
deemed illegal and its adjunct pro- | 
fessors unable to participate in re- 
search there. 

The co-plaintiffs include Wayne 
Smith, an adjunct professor of 
Latin American studies with Hop- 
kins’ history department, and two 
Hopkins undergraduate students, 

Jessica Kamen and Adnan Ahmad. 
They are joined by John Cotman, 
a professor of political science 
at Howard University, and John 
Coastworth, a professor of Latin 
American affairs and history at 
Harvard University. Harvard has 
been forced to end its study abroad 
program in Cuba. 

Also involved are around 450 
other instructors who are members 
of the Emergency Coalition to De- 
fend Educational Travel (ECDET), 
an organization that is chaired by 
Smith. 

“There’s been a devastating 
effect on the freedom of Ameri- 
can scholars to go to Cuba and 
do research,” Smith said dur- 
ing a National Press Club brief- 
ing where the lawsuit was an- 
nounced. “Academic exchanges 
and the research they embody 
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The Iraqi civilian death toll is more than 600,000 higher than official numbers released by the White House, according to a research team at the School of Public Health. 





Mural celebrates Hispanic heritage Grad. pay 
Thc las Hoptie continues to 


lag behind 
that of peers 


BY KATLYN TORGERSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


holds the Guinness World Record for | 
the most artwork in the greatest amount | 
of countries, brought the brainchild of | 
graduate students in the department of | 
German and Romance Language and | 
Literatures Ann DeLeone and Regina 
Galasso, to life. 

DeLeone described her meeting with 
artist Matthew Kirby as the result of a se- 
ries of chance events. 

“We were doing this video project 
interviewing local Hispanics and came 
across his wife, who was a translator for 
Hopkins Hospitals,” she said. “We went 
to her house and were looking around 
the walls and told her that we must meet 
your husband.” 

After observing his work and discov- 
ering that Kirby was a Baltimore native, 
Galasso brought the project to the Ever- 
green House. 

“{Galasso] explained the project and 
said she thought it would be even more 
meaningful if the drawing Kirby repro- 
duced came from something that is a 
part of JHU,” said Jackie O'Regan, cura- 
tor of the Evergreen House Museum. 

A number of departments and orga- 
nizations on campus were enthusiastic 
about the project. 

Director of the Digital Media Cen- 
ter Joan Freedman offered to document 
the project using student staff from the 
DMC. 

“T loved the idea from the begin- 
ning,” she said. “This is a great example 
of how students can take the lead in de- 
veloping programming based on interest 
and bring it out to the rest of the campus 
community to learn from.” 

The project met some skepticism due 
to of the short lead-time that DeLeone and 
Galasso had to accomplish the project. 

“Ann and Regina contacted me in late 


The ephemeral mural, created last 
week by a pair of graduate students and 
a world-renowned artist, and now on dis- 
play in the Mattin Center, was intended 
to serve as a celebration for both Octo- 
ber’s Latino Heritage Month and the arts 
at Hopkins. 

Matthew Kirby, a street artist who 


For two days, students and faculty 
| took time out of their hectic schedules to 
stare at a slate. The blend of pastels even 
| managed to pique some students, who 
suggested it stay forever. 





Despite a consistent rise in the cost of liv- 
ing in Baltimore, the University’s graduate 
students have reported that their stipends 
have been decreasingly sufficient, especially 
in the humanities and social sciences. 

A new study recently released by the 
American Chamber of Commerce Research- 
ers Association ranks Baltimore as the sev- 
enth most expensive city to live in out of the 
top 20 most populous cities in the U.S. 

Administration in the school of Arts and 
Sciences has cited a financial deficit as the 
underlying reason for not being able to offer 
more money to its graduate students. 

Eaton Lattman, dean of research and 
graduate education for the school of Arts 
and Sciences, acknowledged, “We recog- 
nize that we're paying significantly less 
than other schools. It’s not a secret. The case 
is that we are under great budget pressure 
from things like skyrocketing utility costs, 
and the expenditure of every extra penny 
has to be scrutinized. This restrains our 
ability to raise graduate stipends to the level 
we would like.” 

Lattman explained that since funds come 
from the school and not from outside research 
grants, as most Engineering and Natural Sci- 
ences stipends do, the Social Sciences and 
the Humanities have the most difficult time 
providing funding that allows them to be 
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group does not include research 


The Mattin Center mural was concieved by graduate students and created by artist Matthew Kirby. 





Number of female faculty 
remains small in sclences 


BY ERIN YANG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The number of women faculty 
members in science and engineer- 
ing at Hopkins remains small sev- 
eral years after initiatives were 
started to increase their numbers, 
with only 61 tenure-track or tenured 
women faculty in the university. 

Many faculty members have 
expressed concern over a lack of 
support and respect during fam- 
ily planning and an absence of role 
models for younger women com- 
peting in male-dominated fields. 

The tenure-track or tenured 
women faculty represent approxi- 
mately 22 percent of full professor- 
ships, compared to 12 percent in 
the last major study from 1999. The 
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professors or language instructors. 
According to this year’s statistics, 
the average number of female pro- 
fessors for each department in the 
Schools of Arts and Sciences and 
Engineering runs close to four, 
with generally higher numbers in 
the humanities. 

Karen Beemon, chair of the de- 


competitive with peer institutions. “Some de- 
partments feel that they have been unable to 
attract the absolute top candidates because of 
a stipend difference, but it is hard to tell be- 
cause even if all is equal you might not get the 
best in the country.” 

He explained that in an attempt to level 
the playing field, “raising stipends is part 
of the next thrust of fundraising.” Each 
year the school tries to increase the amount 
of money they allot to each department | 
— roughly equal to the cost of living plus a 
little more. A shift in fundraising strategy is 
currently being considered. 

“We have historically not solicited really 
actively for Ph.D alums, but have focused 
on undergraduate alumni. This is going to 
change, and we will be working with in- 
dividual academic departments to develop 
donors from their alumni pool. This will be 





partment of Biology, expressed 
some concerns over a weaker pres- 
ence of women among the depart- 
ment’s faculty. 

“In biology, women make up 
more than half of our graduate stu- 
dents but only 20 percent of our fac- 
of she said, 

Beemon also highlighted a lack 
of support during pregnancy and 
little respect for family planning. 

“When I was pregnant, I wasn't 
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a long, slow process but an important one,” 
Lattman said. 

The School of Engineering has ex- 
pressed greater confidence in its capabil- 
ity to maintain a competitive status with 
peer universities, although they admit 
that there is some room for improvement. 
According to Andrew Douglas, dean of 
graduate education in the School of Engi- 
neering, a study conducted a few years ago 
determined that the school was competi- 
tive in stipend offerings when compared 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Alexander 
pushes lor 
youth action 
In politics 


By RAPHAEL KRUT-LANDAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Students and faculty poured 
into Shriver Hall last Friday eve- 
ning to hear an address by Jason 
Alexander, actor, Hollywood pro- 
ducer and international humani- 
tarian, best known for his role as 
the neurotic, awkward and un- 
scrupulous George on the televi- 
sion comedy Seinfeld. Alexander 
gave a talk packed with gusto, 
wit, insights and inside jokes 
about his life and his politics. 

“There's going to be no speech- 
making tonight,” Alexander 
promised. Leaving the lectern 
behind, he engaged the audience 
in an extended conversation, part 
comedy routine, part interview. 

At 46, Alexander is a boldface 
name in global entertainment 
and international humanitari- 
anism. Since the decade-long 
run of Seinfeld, Alexander has 
performed in numerous films 
and television specials and has 
trotted the globe calling atten- 
tion to humanitarian and po- 
litical causes. He has toured the 
Middle East (where, he says, 
Seinfeld enjoys a surprising pop- 
ularity), fomenting dialogue be- 
tween Arab and Israeli youth. 
He has also worked on behalf 
of humanitarian and _ political 
causes, including working to 
bring attention to scleroderma, 
a chronic, debilitating disease. 
In true Hollywood fashion, he 
has also grown a beard. 

Despite his diverse accom- 
plishments, Alexander’s  self- 
deprecation was worthy of 
George. He mocked his own 
topic, “America’s Youth: The Best 
of Times, the Worst of Times,” 
declaring himself unfit to “talk 
about the role of youth in Amer- 
ica, because I’m not young.” 

“What the hell do I know 
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about youth?” He asked, de- 
scribing himself as rather on the 
“downward toboggan ride to- 
ward death.” Humility aside, he 
entertained the engaged crowd, 
walking the edge of the stage, 
sharing his thoughts. 

He offered optimism about the 
future. “The world isn’t coming 
to an end. It’s going to take peo- 
ple getting involved and getting 
aware. I have tremendous faith 
in what you will do.” He added, 
with all the subtlety of a cynic, “I 
will do everything I can to keep 
my generation from screwing it 
up any further.” 

Alexander shared anecdotes 
from his career, including from his 
days as a part-time morgue assis- 
tant in high school. He sometimes 
played on the differences between 
himself and the infamously sed- 
entary George: touching upon his 
lifelong passion for martial arts, 
he said, “You wouldn’t know it, 
but I’m a kick-ass guy.” 

He shared numerous insights 
and inside jokes from the enter- 
tainment world. He tormented the 
audience with glimpses of insider 
knowledge. “I could tell you stories 
about Bob Saget that would make 
your toenails curl,” he said. Re- 


garding Seinfeld, Alexander said, 
“We had more fun doing it than 
you will ever have seeing it.” 

He shared his thoughts on 
politics, an arena which he has re- 
cently stepped into. He urged the 
Democratic Party to create “dia- 
logue with reasonably moderate 
Republicans.” He proposed that 
American gay couples be grant- 
ed the right to a civil union. On 
censorship, he said he favored a 
libertarian stance, but added that 
sexually explicit material should 
carry warning labels. 

He also shared his perspec- 
tive on Internet media. Antici- 
pating the demise of the forms 
of broadcasting that had borne 
the success of Seinfeld, he de- 
clared, “The days of the mega 
fortune of a single TV show are 
over.” He praised the egalitari- 
anism of Internet video. “The 
entertainment industry has fi- 
nally become a democracy,” he 
said, drawing a comparison to 
the “dictatorship” of studio net- 
works. 

Rory O'Rourke, a freshman 
engineer, was grateful for Alex- 
ander’s style. “He didn’t make 
a boring political speech,” he 
said. 


. COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
Actor, producer and international humanitarian Jason Alexander urged students have more of an active role in a troubled global society. | 


Sophomore Melissa Cross 
voiced disappointment that the 
other MSE speakers did not enjoy 
similar attendance. 





Scholars support Iraq 
study despite criticisms 
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| ter March 2003 and found that 


91.8 percent of the additional 
deaths during this time were 
caused by violence. According 
to the report, death certificates 
were obtained for 90 percent of 


| the claimed deaths. 


Although the report has been 
criticized, Burnham has re- 
mained stead fast by his work. He 
told the Washington Post, “We're 


| very confident with the results.” 


Frank Harrell, chair of the 
Biostatistics Department at Van- 


| derbilt University, thinks that the 


study is valid. He said, “Look- 
ing at the way the survey was 
designed. [Burnham] was really 
using strong methods that are re- 


| ally much accepted in the survey 


world and the analysis that they 


| s ur 
did was done very well too. 


“It’s a shame that [more] peo- | 


ple don’t come out for the other 
speakers,” she said. 
Alexander did not shy from 


theatricality. When asked what | 


his choice acting gig would be, he 
replied, “The role that I was born 
to play — and should have been 
given — is Captain James Tiberias 
Kirk [from.Star Trek].” 

He had a quick wit, although 
he didn’t always respond di- 
rectly to questions. One student 
asked, “Is art more about per- 
formance, or about delivering 
a message?” Alexander replied 
that certain arts, such as paint- 
ing, were “personal,” whereas 
he believed the performing arts 
have no value outside their rela- 


tionship to the spectator. “With- | 
out an audience, theatre is just | 


masturbation,” he explained. 


His talk was poles apartin form | 


and content from the political ex- 
hortations previously presented at 
Hopkins by former political can- 
didate Ralph Nader, civil rights 


activist Harry Belafonte and Rev- | 


erend James Forbes. 


Women faculty members concerned over lack of support 


Several professors highlight incidents of subtle discrimination and little consideration during process of family planning 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
taken very seriously as a scien- 
tist,” she said. 

Achieving tenure at Hopkins 
demands extensive publication 
and academic visibility. Women, 
especially those who have, or 
plan to have, young children, ex- 
perience more difficulty in meet- 
ing such standards. Some faculty 
members expressed frustration 
over the University’s seeming 
refusal to be understanding of 
the situation of pregnancy dur- 
ing the competitive promotion 
process. 

Some professors have ex- 
pressed feelings of loneliness in 
their fields, where proper and ad- 
equate support are not received 
from female colleagues because 
they are either few in number or 
entirely absent. In the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, for exam- 
ple, there are only two women 
among the 14-member faculty. 

Chikako Mesa, an associate 
professor in the Department of 
Mathematics, explained that the 
presence of female full- or ten- 
ure-professors helps to create an 
atmosphere in which younger 
women faculty and female grad- 
uate students feel fully accepted 
and valued as scientists. 

“I’ve been at Hopkins for three 
years, and | came in as an asso- 
ciate professor. I think climbing 
up the academic ladder is merely 
an individual effort. You need to 
do a good job at teaching and re- 
search. I believe this might make 
it harder for the younger women. 
A lot of the times, female profes- 
sors can serve as role models for 
many female students in pursu- 
ing a career of teaching and re- 
searching,” Mesa said. 

Susan Kovesi-Domokos, pro- 
fessor in the Department of Phys- 
ics and Astronomy, explained 
that it is inevitable for a woman 
to face some level of subtle dis- 
crimination in her career. It is for 
this reason that role models are 
crucial. 

“For female graduate students 
in the science fields, the presence 
of women in the faculty is very 
important. Female professors 
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are not only role models in their 
fields; they understand and pro- 
vide help to the younger women 
to deal with subtle discrimina- 
tions,” she said. 

Other female faculty mem- 
bers from both the Schools of 
Arts and Sciences and Engineer- 
ing have candidly expressed 
their experiences and concerns 
with the issue. For example, Ilene 
Busch-Vishniac of the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering 
served as dean of the School of 
Engineering from 1998 to 2003 
and has now resumed teaching 
and research. 

“When you are simply per- 
mitted to do your work and be 
judged on your merits, being 
an academic is a fabulous job.” 
Busch-Vishniac said. “You get to 
work with wonderful students, 
collaborate with extraordinary 
people and make progress on 
important issues that can impact 
large numbers of people. Un- 
fortunately, sometimes, and at 
some places, there are barriers to 
working and being judged only 
on your merits. Gender biases of- 
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ten enter into this and when that 
happens, it is an isolating and de- 
moralizing feeling.” 

Gabrielle Spiegel, dean of 
faculty, emphasized “Perhaps a 
more telling piece of data, espe- 
cially with respect to the scientif- 
ically oriented fields, is that there 
are now three chairs of science 
departments: in biology, psycho- 
logical and brain dciences, and 
cognitive science.” 

“If I remember well, having 
been a graduate student at Hop- 
kins in the late 1960s, there has 
been a dramatic improvement 
in both the numbers and accep- 
tance of women at Hopkins. In 
the 1960s, there were at best a 
handful, if that, of senior women 
faculty at the Krieger School, and 
the faculty club did not even ad- 
mit women professors into the 
dining room, restricting them, 
instead, to a separate ‘women’s 
dining room’ if they wished to 
have lunch.” 

Despite all this, the number of 
women faculty is gradually in- 
creasing, as reported by the Hop- 
kins Medical Institutions, where 
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Grace Brush, professor of geography and environmental engineering, conducts class. 





more than 110 females have been 
named full professors in the 
school’s history. 

In the humanities, women 
faculty are seen much more pre- 
dominantly. The faculty of the 
Department of Anthropology, 
for example, consists almost en- 
tirely of women. Additionally, 
the chair positions of the De- 
partments of History, Political 
Science, English, History of Sci- 
ence and Technology and Near 
Eastern studies are all held by 
women. 


a representative sample from the 
United States. So the flaw, if you 
want to use that term, is in the as- 
sumption of representativeness,” 

Harrell contended that there js 
a small possibility of error within 
the study, but believes that such 
is the case with any survey. He 
believes that if there were error, it 
would lie with the people collect- 
ing the survey data. 

“People who are doing inter- 
views, you are relying on them 
to ask the questions honestly and 
they ask the questions in a non- 
leading fashion and they right 
down what the people say and 
they don’t change it so that there 
is a basic assumption of integrity 
of the people who are out there 
in the field conducting the inter- 
views.” 

Berry stated that there may also 





“T think you be a bias be- 
have to assume cause the people 
that since the “J think the govern- answering the 
government of survey — ques- 
the U.S. or the ment works at not tions received 


government of 
[raq have never 
published a 
paper where it 


| describes the 
methods _ that 
they used, to 





my knowledge, you have to as- 
sume that those methods are 
suspect. So any time somebody 


| says your study is invalid and I 


am not going to tell you how I did 


| mine, I think you sort of leave it 
| to the reader to decide which of 
| those to trust.” 





He added, “I think the gov- 
ernment expends energy not 
knowing what is going on, plau- 
sible deniability. There is an act 
of denial. I think the government 
works at not doing research.” 

Harrell thinks that the study’s 
major weakness, its sample size, 
is irrelevant to its validity. “Some 
people have criticized because 
they don’t understand surveys. 
They criticized the Hopkins 
study because the number of 
families they surveyed was a 
tiny fraction of the whole coun- 
try — and that’s completely irrel- 
evant. The only factors that mat- 


| ter are that you sampled them at 


random and the total number of 
families you interviewed. 

“The fact is that they have over 
a 1000, and 1000 is a nice number 
that will give you reliable enough 
estimates,” he added. 

Donald Berry, chairman of the 
statistics department at the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ M.D. Anderson Can- 
cer Center in Houston, argued that 
there is no clear method to measure 
the Iraqi death toll accurately. 

“The survey was done as well 


| as it could possibly been done but 


inevitably there are biases and po- 
tential biases and unfortunately 
those are difficult to asses and very 
difficult to measure,” he said. 

“It is essentially impossible to 
take a representative sample from 
Iraq; itis almost impossible to take 


doing research.” 
— FRANK HARRELL, VAN- 
DERBILT UNIVERSITY 





compensation 
for the death of 
familymembers, 
He said, “I am 
told that there 
was compensa- 
tion for some 
kinds of deaths in Iraq and that’s 
the case people could answer and 
they are not sure to whom they are 
talking when they are answering 
these questions, they may answer 
differently then if there were no 
such compensation.” 

However Berry does not think 
that the experiment is flawed in 
its sample size. 

“You can take a huge sample 
and get something that is repre- 
sentative — that is not the issue. 
Had they taken a larger sample, 
the confidence interval could have 
been much narrower but inappro- 
priately so because it doesn’t ac- 
count for biases,” he said. 

He added, “I think it is dif- 
ficult to compromise using any 
kind of quantitative way its just 
that we know that they [biases] 
exist and consideration of them 
is going to make the confidence 
interval wider and it doesn’t mat- 
ter if they took a sample that was 
half the population. “ 

Berry stated that he thought 
the government's efforts to fig- 
ure out the death toll were also 
flawed. He stated, “I don’t know 
which is better, but I do know 
that they are both flawed. All of 
them will be flawed and the ex- 
tent of flaw or the seriousness of 
flaw is very difficult to assess.” 

Perhaps the only way in which 
the study could be stronger, ac- 
cording to Harrell, would be 
to re-interview five percent of 
the households in the study to 
confirm the answers recorded. 
Nonetheless, in this approach, 
sometimes interviewees express 
frustration and feelings of ha- 
rassment following repeated 
questioning. 





AGS depls. struggle with stipend funding 
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to national averages. 

“The big difference between 
us and our peers was that our 
peers had more flexible support,” 
Douglas said. 

Flexible support refers to fel- 
lowship support coming from the 
university’s endowment funds. 
“Unlike funding, which is tied 
to a federal grant where a faculty 
member has proposed a specific 
project on which a supported 
student must work, as most engi- 
neering students are supported, 
endowed fellowships can provide 
incoming graduate students with 
funding, which has no specific 
research obligations. This can al- 
low them to do lab rotations or 
take advanced courses, which 
help them to select their doctoral 
advisor,” Douglas explained. 

“Dean Jones and | are actively 
seeking endowment funding to 
support doctoral candidates in 
their first year. At the moment we 
support eight students each year 
on Wolman Fellowships. Other 
named fellowships provide par- 
tial support,” he added. 

Graduate students in the 
School of Engineering tend to 
be satisfied with their stipends. 
A second-year grad student in 
the Department of Chemical and 
Biomolecular engineering com- 
mented, “I’ve found my stipend is 
sufficient to cover the cost of liv- 


ing in Baltimore and even allows 
me to put a small sum of money 
into my savings each month. So 
I figure that’s pretty good for a 
grad stipend.” But, as with most 
engineering stipends, hers is be- 
ing funded by a government re- 
search fellowship. | 

Joshua Stull, another second 
year in the Department of Chem- 
ical and Biomolecular Engineer- 
ing, said, “My stipend has been 
sufficient to cover my cost of 
living in Baltimore. However, it 
doesn’t leave much room for sav- 
ings or disposable income. I sup- 
pose that this is part of the sac- 
rifice you make when you decide 
to come to graduate school.” 

Graduate students in the hu- 
manities and social sciences tend 
to have a different perspective on 
their stipends, which tend to be 
significantly lower than those in 
the engineering and natural sci- 
ences. 

Stefanie Fishel, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, said of her stipend, “It 
is a bit measly, especially given 
the millions of dollars that pour 
into this institution.” She added, 
“The cost of rent and buying a 
house has gone up a lot in the last 
two years.” For a student who at- 
tends Hopkins with a family, she 
commented, “This may be a good 
income for singles, but with a 
family it is pretty meager.” 


Another political science stu- 
dent commented, “Even singles 
living on this stipend live below 
the poverty level, and many in- 
ternational students get taxed on 
top of that.” 

These stipends are especially 
important in that they can affect 
Hopkins ability to compete for 
the most qualified students. 

One student in the Department 
of History commented, “Hopkins 
stipends in the humanities are 
considered relatively low com- 
pared to places like Princeton 
and Yale. Hopkins considers itself 
on a par with those schools as a 
graduate school, and it definitely 
is in certain areas, but the lower 
stipends do on occasion com- 
Promise its ability to get the best 
students. But I do know many 
students who were offered more 
money elsewhere and still chose 
to come to Hopkins.” | 

Although stipends admittedly 
_ can affect academic and intellec- 
tual performance, many students 
still choose to continue their edu- 
cation of Hopkins, even when 
other schools offered them nearly 
twice their current stipend. “I felt 
that Hopkins was the best place 
for me to pursue my research in- 
terests. I took their offer even if it 
meant less money. The professors. 
are amazing and well worth the 
less money,” Stefanie Fishel com- 
mented. sic ids 
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Scholars protest 
travel restrictions 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
have been Virtually cut off.” 

; Smith, the former head of the 
US. Interest Section in Havana un- 
der President Carter and a senior 
fellow and director of the Cuba 
program for the Center for Interna- 
tional Policy, is also the head of the 
Cuban Exchange Program at Hop- 
kins. While he remains director of 
the program, Smith cannot attend 
programs with students because 
he is an adjunct professor. 

The lawsuit claims that the 
strict regulations are a violation 
of Constitutional rights. They ar- 
gue that in the ruling of Sweezy v. 
New Hampshire, universities were 
given, as Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote, the 
freedom “to determine for itself 
on academic grounds who may 
teach, what may be taught, how 
it shall be taught, and who may 
be admitted to study.” 

According to a speech made 
by President Bush in 2003, the 
increased restrictions on travel 
in 2004 were implemented be- 
cause travel is “too often used as 


a cover for illegal business travel 
and tourism, or to skirt the re- 
strictions on carrying cash into 
Cuba.” There is also concern that 
during shorter programs, stu- 
dents are spending more time as 
tourists than as researchers. 

“One of the objectives of the 
license travel is 
to provide a real opportunity 
for U.S. persons to become true 
scholars or experts on Cuba,” 
Molly Millerwise, a Treasury De- 
partment spokeswoman, said in 
an interview with The Chronicle 
of Higher Education. “Obviously, 
most people would have a much 
better chance of obtaining this 
level of knowledge and expertise 
during a 10-week academic trip 
to Cuba rather than a week-long 
stay, for instance.” 


for academic 


Increased restrictions are part of 
the long-standing embargo against 
Cuba created to limit American 
spending in the Communist coun- 
try. Embargoes and regulations on 
travel to Cuba have existed insome | 
form or another since the Cuban 
Missile Crisis in 1962. 
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A student observes the transient murals created over the weekend by artists in the Mattin Center courtyard who hoped to inspire other visionaries and creative enthusiasts. 


Artists collaborate to promote Hispanic month 


_ Despite uncontrollable setbacks, mural draws crowds to commemorate JHU arts and Latin American heritage celebration 





Galasso expressed. 
Because the mural is transient, 


didn’t share this with them be- 
cause I didn’t want to discour- 


spray, DeLeone and Galasso had 
to perform a series of tests on the 
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August about their idea to bring 
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| | arguments about how this proj- The project Reminisc- that the project would have, at 
| | ect would help raise awareness ran smoothly ing about their the very least, an effect on the 

| of Hispanic Heritage Month,” withtheexcep- ,, - : journey, Ga- Hopkins community. 
| Assistant Director of the Center _ tion of two in- I hope this project lasso laughed, “| hope this project inspires 
Li, | | for Educational Resources, Mike cidents, which inspires others to “So, basi- others to create more art on cam- 
I mun Reese, explained. involved a can cally, our big- pus,” Freedman commented. 
| “But to be honest, I doubted of hair spray create more art on gest obstacle “T would like to see more col- 
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tr tf Ca ek ee schedule the artist, and work spectively. campus. bottle of Paul staff to develop programming 
COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWWEBSHOTS.COM | out the logistics in such a short In order to sali JOAN FREEDMAN Mitchell hair- that really excites and involves 
All academic travel to Cuba has been restricted by the U.S. Treasury Department. time frame — one month. I receive  per- spray.” students who are not main 
mission from Director, DIGIMAL = =©Another_ stream.” 
the grounds setback oc- And perhaps the greatest 
plant opera- MepiA CENTER cured whenon and most thought-provoking of 
Survey ranks sexual health resources al JHU | tions, which the originally all of the compliments made re- 
| required that scheduled_ garding the project came from 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins received accolades for 
its sexual health resources, ranking 
18th out of 100 college campuses 
surveyed by Trojan Condoms and 
Sperling’s Best Places data analysis 
group. 

Released on Sept. 19, the Tro- 
jan Sexual Health Report Card 
gave each campus a GPA-like 
score based on criteria such as the 
school’s Web site, condom avail- 
ability, contraception, HIV and 
STI testing, sexual assault services, 
advice columns and lecture or out- 
reach programs. 

Yale University was awarded 
the only perfect score of 4.0, receiv- 
ing an A grade in each category. 
Hopkins scored well in all catego- 
ries except sexual assault services 
and lecture or outreach programs 
— in both of which it received a C 
—and the availability of an advice 
column or O&A‘s where it earned 
an F; the University achieved an 
overall GPA of 2.7. 

Director of Student Health & 
Wellness Alain Joffe said, “Obvi- 
ously I'm pleased to see that from an 
external source, we do well in some 
areas. I think they asked some in- 
teresting questions. Unfortunately, 
what they don't tell you is why you 
got a B instead of an A.” 

Hopkins may have received 
lower grades in some categories 
since much of the survey was per- 
formed through investigation of 
the University’s Web sites. Direc- 
tor of the Center for Health Edu- 
cation and Wellness (CHEW) Bar- 
bara Gwinn also pointed out that 
the survey may have been biased 
due to a lack of Trojan condoms on 
Hopkins’ campus. 

In a press release, Bert Sper- 
ling said, “In our research, we put 
ourselves in the place of a student 
seeking information about sexual 
health, and we found it difficult 
to find this type of information 
at a range aera throughout 

the country. There is an immense 
divide Beaten those schools that 
offer comprehensive, fact-based 
sexual health resources to students 
and provide a forum for discussion 
of related topics, and those where, 
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for a variety of reasons, informa- 
tion is difficult to come by.” 

Gwinn responded, “We're seri- 
ously undergoing a revision of our 
Web site. So it kind of scares me 
that they were looking at Web sites, 
because ours is not representative 
at all. I’m not saying we're perfect, 
but it’s probably not as bad.” 

Although the Trojan survey 
gave Hopkins an “A” rating in the 
category of condom availability, 
students have historically com- 
plained about the durability of the 
free Lifestyles condoms. 

In cooperation with CHEW, Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness is plan- 
ning to launch an online condom 
ordering form which will enable 
students to order low-cost, brand 
name condoms such as Trojans and 
Durex in packs of four for a dollar. 

“We wanted to offer students 
another choice to help increase saf- 
er sexual practices,” Gwinn said. 
“We think it will have positive 
results, and unfortunately, we've 
had a delay in having it.” 

Senior Chunwoo Kae comment- 
ed, “I think our campus is sexually 
repressed in a lot of ways. A lot of 
people come into this school as 
virgins and as science majors, and 
that adds to this need to get really 
drunk every weekend and try to 
get lucky. Then that leads to stupid 
decisions with regards to wearing 
a condom.” 

Gwinn also acknowledges that 
simply providing the condoms is 
not enough. She pointed out that 
at Hopkins, “There is an openness 
to the topic — we are not afraid to 
talk about it. We are always trying 
to do outreach. It is very difficult 
at times to have students come to 
a campus-wide event unless you 
have a very popular speaker. Our 
most success is one-on-one, more 
so than it is large masses.” 

In the category of testing for 
sexually transmitted infections, 
Hopkins received a perfect A, and 


\ 


many students say they are happy 
with the services that the Student 
Health & Wellness Center pro- 
vides. In 2005-06, 760 women re- 
ceived annual gynecologic exams 
and 355 men had STI testing done 
at the center. 

Joffe said, “Our two most com- 
mon sexually transmitted diseases 
are genital warts and herpes. We 
have extremely low rates of gonor- 
rhea and chlamydia. Maybe one 
percent — two percent of students 
tops — tests positive for chlamyd- 
ia. We rarely see a case of gonor- 
rhea. I think I’ve seen one case of 
syphillis in the past 10 years.” 

The Health Center provides a 
way to practice safe sex in a private 
manner. A junior girl said, “It’s nice 
that I can be responsible and do this 
on my own without having my par- 
ents involved. Almost all my friends 
who have started having sex since 
college get their birth control from 
Health and Wellness.” 

Hopkins’ poor rating in the sex- 
ual assault services category may 
suggest a need for more awareness 
of resources available on campus. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell commented, “There are a 
broad range of sexual assault ser- 
vices available on campus. SARU, 
the Sexual Assault Response Unit, 
is a branch of APTT (A Place To 
Talk) with individuals who have 
special training to respond to 
sexual assault. The Counseling 
Center and the Health Center both 
have professionals with expertise 
in sexual assault and the services 
are completely confidential. My 
office is another resource for a 
student who has been sexually as- 
saulted. Finally Security Officers 
are trained to respond to sexual 
assault victims as well.” 

Joffe said, “Unfortunately, sexu- 
al assault is associated with a lot of 
stigma and students are reluctant 
to seek care. SARU does exist, but 
they can only help if you call.” 


~ ISHAN DASGUPTA/NEWS-LETTER 


The Health and Wellness Center provides gynecologic exams and STI testing. 


the slate could not be ruined days, Kirby’s wife went into la- 


through Kirby’s final touches of 


bor. “It was very generous of Kir- 


| protecting the mural with hair _ by to continue with the project,” 


Alumni Association 
Offers Student Grants 


The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association offers grants for 
community service and student services projects. 


Undergraduate and graduate students are encouraged to apply. 
The maximum funding amount for all grants is $1,500. 
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an art-admiring student who 
blurted, “This is so un-Hop- 
kins-like!” 





Grant applications can be found online at 
www.alumni.jhu.edu/students. Winter/Spring 
applications must be submitted to the 


Alumni Office by November 1, 2006. 


For more information contact Marguerite Jones at 


410-516-5185 or e-mail alumnigrants@jhu.edu. 


Alumni 


It all begins with you. | wwwalumnijhuedu 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni Association 
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Univ. pledges 
membership to 
astronomical 
research project 


Hopkins recently pledged its 
membership in the Panoramic 
Survey Telescope and Rapid Re- 
sponse System project funded by 
the U.S. Air Force. The research 
project is a collaboration between 
over 30 different scientific insti- 
tutions across the world, includ- 
ing the University of Hawaii 
Institute for Astronomy, the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Science Applications 
International Corporation. 

The goal of the project is to 
vastly increase the breadth of 
knownasteroids, comets, variable 
stars and other celestial objects to 
create the most detailed three-di- 
mensional map of the universe 
ever made to date. The endeavor 
will make use of revolutionary 
new technology that includes the 
world’s largest digital cameras 
ever built — each taking pictures 
at 1.4 billion pixels per image. 

Another goal of the project 
has been cited as the identifica- 
tion of near-Earth space objects 
that may be on a collision course 
with the planet, though the vast 
majority of asteroids and comets 
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ARRS project will enable scientists to take high resolution celestial images. 


pose little threat to Earth. 

According to the project’s web- 
site, in 2005, Congress assigned 
NASA the task of detecting 90 
percent of near-Earth objects by 
the year 2020. 

Holland Ford, an astrophysi- 
cist at Hopkins, told the JHU Ga- 
zette, “Pan-STARRS will enable 
us to search millions of stars for 
planets every night by looking 
for the slight dimming of the star 
when one of its planets passes be- 
tween us and the star.” 

Ford expects that as the proj- 
ect will allow for the observation 
of millions of stars at a time and 
for the discovery of close to 100 
previously unknown planetary 
systems. 

— Ravi Gupta 


Student discount 
program attracts 
more businesses 


The student discount card 
program run by the Alumni As- 
sociation has been successful 
in attracting over 40 merchants 
to participate this year, more 
than double last year’s number. 
The businesses include includ- 
ing several cafés like One World 
Café in Charles Village, Café Hon 
in Hampden and the 17th Street 
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This Week's News in Brief 


Café in Washington, D.C. 

[he program was initiated in 
the mid-1990s with the hopes of 
forming a bridge between stu- 
dents and local businesses. The 
card offers discounts at eight 
different regions ranging from 
Charles Village and Hampden to 
Laurel and Washington, D.C. 

The number of participants 
compares close to what other uni- 
versities have been able to attract 
for their own student discount 
programs. Yale University’s stu- 
dent council initiated a program 
that drew support from 42 local 
businesses around New Haven. 
The Yale program came after 
the amalgamation of the student 
discount card with the new em- 
ployee’s “Value Card” given to 
university staff. 

Other universities, including 
Harvard, have chosen to par- 
ticipate in a national effort called 
the Student Advantage Card pro- 
gram. According to the program, 
the card offers savings up to 50 
percent off at more than 20,000 
discount locations across the 
country. It boasts partners rang- 
ing from Amtrak, Target and 
Greyhound to Dell, Adobe and 
several others. 

Hopkins administration main- 
tains that the discount program 
run by the Alumni Association 
has grown considerably and is 
competitively useful in compari- 
son to programs offered by peer 
institutions. ; 

Jay Rubin, Alumni Programs 
Coordinator, described new ef- 
forts in 2006 to increase the 
breadth of participating busi- 
nesses beyond those which are 
Homewood-based. 

“For 2006, I refreshed the de- 
sign of the solicitation letters and 
mailed these letters to a wider 
geographic area. The result was 
over 40 merchants participating 
in the JHU 2006-2007 Student 
Discount Card Program. A ma- 
jority of Hampden businesses 
joined in too,” he said. 

According to Rubin, the pro- 
gram has received several posi- 
tive reactions from students. 

“Work-study students in the 
Steinwald Alumni House were 
the first ones to chime in on the 








expanded merchant participa- 
tion for 2006-2007. Rave reviews. 
They appreciate the participating 
businesses directory on our new 
Web site. Students continually 
visit the Alumni House to pick 
up their new card and extras for 
friends,” he said. 

Other students have expressed 
mixed reactions to the discount 
card citing a desire for more pop- 
ular destinations to be among the 
list of participating businesses. 

“lm happy with the selec- 
tion and glad that we are finally 
able to make more extensive use 
of the discount card at practical 
locations. And it’s not limited to 
the immediate surrounding area, 
which is a definite plus. It’s been 
expanded to a wider, better range 
of areas,” sophomore Isaac Jenabi 
said. 

“However, it would nice to ex- 
tend the discounts to other more 
popular student destinations like 
the Inner Harbor. For example, | 
think a discount at Vaccaro’s in 
Little Italy would definitely be 
well-accepted,” he added. 

“The program is definitely 
quite useful. Donna’s for din- 
ner, Eddie’s Market for groceries. 
However, I think it would have 
been nice to have the Subway 
across from the corner of Charles 
Commons to also be on the list. 
Other popular destinations like 
Towson Mall would also be nice 
and practical,” sophomore Guill- 
ermo Ortega said. 


— Ravi Gupta 
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The program has attracted participation 
from businesses including Eddie's Market. 
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In Other College News 


Rutgers secret 
society accepts 
blame for thefts 


A secret 
University claimed responsibil- 
ity for both a recent vandalism 
of Princeton University property 
and for theft of a cannon from 


society at Rutgers 


Princeton in 1875. 

The group, which calls itself 
the Order of Bull’s Blood 
and also goes by Lodge 443, al- 


the 


legedly twice vandalized Princ- 
eton property by tagging the 
cannon behind Nassau Hall 
and Whig and Clio halls with 
graffiti. 

Both 
claimed rights to the cannon 
and a rivalry commenced when 
Princeton students brought it 


universities have 


back from New Brunswick in 
1835. Rutgers students then 
made national news, includ- 


ing recognition in the New York 
Times, when they reclaimed the 
cannon in 1875. 

In its dissatisfaction with the 
decline of Rutgers since changing 
from a private to a state univer- 
sity, the society has mentioned 
new goals of returning the can- 
non to Rutgers and establishing 
another Princeton-Rutgers foot- 
ball game; a member expressed 
that the group was willing to 
publicly discuss its activities in 
hopes of successfully organizing 
the football game. 

However the validity of the 
secret student society is being 
questioned. 

Rutgers’ Archivist Erika 
Gorder expressed, “We suspect 
that the organization may exist 
now, but they have created their 
own fictional/mythical past. 

“J really do believe they have 
a fictionalized history or this is 
a hoax ... there is no mention of 
them in the historical record. Of 
course, it is rather tough with a 
society that is supposed to be se- 
cret,” she concluded. 

— Charles Tsai 





Contact Major Amy Wallace at 410-516-4685 or amy.eileen.wallace@us.army.mil 


NYU starts dorm 
activity to boost 
community 


Resident advisors in dorms at 
New York University have cre- 
ated a large-scale Connect Four 
board using the Weinstein dorm 
building and its windows, 

Yellow paper was taped to the 
building, and the windows rep- 
resented the empty spaces of the 
Connect Four board. Using cell 
phones, the competitors called 
RAs on the different floors of 
the building to choose their next 
course of action in an attempt to 
win by connecting four windows 
linearly or diagonally. 

The game actually started the 
week before; 43 competitors were 
eliminated through  tradition- 
ally sized Connect Four board 
games. At the end of the day, 
Stern freshman Tommy Wong 
and CAS freshman Catherine 
Kelso emerged as the victors and 
were given the opportunity to 
play Connect Four on the mon- 
ster-size board. 

The winner also gained 5 mil- 
lion points for Weinstein’s Floor 
Wars, a month-long competition 
in which freshman residence 
halls compete against each other. 

Spectators and students 
cheered on both students while 
engaged in the epic battle. In the 
end, Wong emerged the winner. 

In response to the event, 
Weinstein’s Community Devel- 
opment Educator Ryan Sylvester 
said, “In terms of doing a good 
job, this is the kind of stuff we 
should be doing more of — using 
our buildings in creative ways ... 
plus, it would be cool to say we 
had the largest game of Connect 
Four ever.” 

Tisch junior and Weinstein 
RA Keith Haskel added, “I think 
that having this huge tournament 
shows everyone the potential 
of Connect Four and how it can 
make the whole world happy.” 

— Charles Tsai 
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EDITORIAL 
balancing the gender ratio 


The University may boast about its cutting- 
edge research in the sciences, but when it comes 
to providing equal opportunities for men and 
women in academia, it seems that Hopkins has 
yet to enter the 21st century. Despite a 10 percent 
increase over the past seven years, the percentage 
of full professorships at Hopkins that are held by 
women is still distressingly low. According to the 
latest numbers, our rate stands at only 22 percent, 
with a paltry av erage of four female professors 
per department. Although women occupy consid- 
erably more spots in many humanities and social 
science departments — the Hopkins departments 
of history, English and political science, among 
others, are all chaired by women — they face a 
daunting glass ceiling in the natural sciences and 
engineering. 

[he problem, according to many professors, 
is the University’s lack of support for the unique 
needs of female academics. The process of seek- 
ing tenure, particularly at a research university 
like Hopkins, is so notoriously competitive that 
interruptions like pregnancies and caring for chil- 
dren can seriously impede an academic’s chances 
of promotion. Female faculty members often find 
their options limited — they must either attempt 
the precarious balancing act of seeking tenure and 
beginning a family, or make a personal sacrifice 
and put family life on the back burner. And too 


often, that’s a conflict that prevents female aca- 
demics from progressing at the rate of their male 
peers. 

The problem is also more than just a matter of 
numbers. Both graduates and undergraduate stu- 


dents who take scholarship seriously find their 


primary role models in the professors working 


within their departments. But, for female students | | 


toiling in departments where few women are seen 
succeeding in the ranks of tenured professors, the 
picture of their academic futures may seem far too 
bleak, discouraging more women from pursuing 
academic careers. 

The administration must tackle the gender im- 


balance of the Hopkins faculty in a more systematic | 


way — the solution cannot begin and end with the | 


recruitment of female scholars but should provide 
the support necessary to retain them in tenure-track 
positions. Hopkins should consider a model like the 
University of Southern California’s Women in Sci- 
ence and Engineering program, which not only di- 
rects resources specifically toward hiring more fe- 
male professors in male-dominated fields, but also 
helps women at all stages of their academic careers. 
Child-care subsidies for female faculty members 
with families, for instance, would be a great place 
to start. Maybe in another few years, we'll finally 
see science and engineering departments that look 
less like boys’ clubs. 





Supporting the facts in Iraq 


A new report by the School of Public Health that 
disputes the official stance of the U.S. government 
on how many Iraqi civilians have died in the war 
has drawn criticism from President Bush, the U.K. 
government and war proponents everywhere. We 
want to commend the team of researchers who con- 
ducted the survey for undertaking such an impor- 
tant study despite the political repercussions. 

The study represents a major departure from 
President Bush’s modest estimate that only about 
30,000 Iraqi civilians have died since the beginning 
of the war in 2003. This is important not only be- 
cause leading academic institutions are in a unique 
position to question and even criticize the official 
positions of our government, but because, as we 
know all too well by now, getting straight the facts 
that support those positions has not always been 
this administration’s strong point. 

What we find distressing about this controversy, 
however, is that neither the School of Public Health 
nor the University as a whole has come out in sup- 
port of its researchers, whose methodology and even 
credibility have come under increasing criticism 
from both the U.S. and U.K. governments. If the Uni- 


versity is at least willing to implicitly support its re- 


searchers with the financial and logistical resources | 


necessary to conduct their analyses, it should also be 
willing to endorse their conclusions, or at least affirm 
their methodologies, especially in the face of politi- 
cally motivated attacks meant to discredit both. 

The ideological furor of a few pro-war parti- 
sans, or even President Bush himself, should not 


be reason enough for the University to treat this | 


study differently than it would any other research 
performed by its world-renowned faculty. In fact, 
when that research serves a necessary civic and po- 
litical function, the University should emphatically 
reaffirm its faith in the researchers involved. 

Research does not exist in a vacuum — when it’s 
at its best, it will have social, cultural and political 
ramifications. This should not and cannot be avoid- 
ed, especially by a University that advocates the re- 
search-oriented model of higher education. 

We hope the University will change its position 
and come out in clear support of our researchers so 
that future generations of academics will be encour- 
aged to produce thought-provoking and potentially 
controversial research without fear of slander. 





loeing the poverty line 


The mediocrity of graduate student stipends is a 
worrying problem that has gone unresolved for some 
time now. While students in engineering and natural 
sciences are able to rely on grant money for support, 
those in the humanities and social sciences are left to 
scrape by. The administration ought to consider mea- 
sures to bring stipends to a competitive level in order 
to attract the best candidates with both excellent aca- 
demic and financial offerings. And by measures, we 
don’t mean just soliciting former graduate students, 
as the School of Arts and Sciences is planning to do. 
Those former students, thanks to their own paltry 
stipends during their Hopkins years, might be not 
be too keen to part with their money. 

One might reasonably argue that, so long as the 
prestige and quality of a Hopkins education are at- 
tractive enough, there is no need to raise graduate 
stipends to keep pace with peer institutions. But 

this is grossly disingenuous given the University’s 
obsession with maintaining tuition levels on par 
with the Princetons and Cornells of the world. If 
we are to accept that equivalency with peer schools 
is an acceptable defense for tuition increases then 


surely we should expect the same in regard to 
graduate student stipends. It is dishonest for the 
University to apply the peer institution standard 
only when it supports the bottom line. 

When graduate students complain of being 
forced to live below the poverty line it is time for 
the accountants to relent. How would the graduate 
program here fare if prospective students were in- 
formed of that distressing fact in the promotional 
brochure? Furthermore graduate students with 
families are disproportionately affected by the Uni- 
versity’s frugality. They ought to be paid more, if 
only as a matter of human decency. 

It is unfair that a university with a $2 billion en- 
dowment and a president with a paycheck hovering 
just below $1 million per year should treat a valu- 
able asset so poorly. While it would be far beyond 
our expertise to suggest a specific source of addi- 
tional funds, garish numbers like the above, com- 
bined with the enormous outlay the school makes 
for construction each year, suggest that there is cash 
in the coffers. Now we just need to start spending 
some of it in the right place. 








Keep Cuba open to scholars 


The News-Letter would like to applaud Professor 
Wayne Smith, his colleagues and the two Hopkins 
undergraduate students who have taken a stand 
against the foolish restrictions the U.S. government 
has placed on academic travel to Cuba. Of course, 
even more inane are the wider limitations on travel 
and commerce with the harmless island nation to 
our south, but that is another matter. 

The hubris of the Bush administration and the 

Treasury Department should come as no surprise, 
but that does not mean a denouncement is not in or- 
der. The ridiculousness of the Treasury Department's 
logic should not go unnoticed. Since when is the 
educational value of a trip their concern? It is up to 
individual universities and study abroad programs 
to determine how best to plan trips to Cuba and, in- 
deed, any other country. Yet, typically, the govern- 
ment is asserting itself in academic affairs where it 
does not belong. The government's line — that aca- 
demic travel should be longer than 10 weeks in order 
to ensure high quality scholarship — is clearly pre- 
posterous. If that is the standard then it ought to be 
applied to trips to all other countries as well. 


What's more, the government's decision that only 
full-time permanent university employees may trav- 
el to Cuba as members of academic delegations is 
obviously senseless. How does the Treasury Depart- 
ment expect young professors — who frequently 
are not permanent university appointees — to gain 
experience leading trips if they are not allowed to 
be involved? And what of established experts like 
Professor Smith? Does the fact that he is an adjunct 
professor somehow make him less qualified to teach 
students about Cuba? Do decades of devoted schol- 


arship and recognized accomplishment suddenly 


mean nothing because the man’s title is wrong? 

Evidently, in drafting these regulations, the 
Treasury Department sought only to ensure that 
young American academics face as much difficulty 
as possible in going to Cuba (experienced ones like 
Professor Smith are collateral damage). They have 
no interest in ensuring intellectual rigor. Indeed, 
quite the opposite, they hope for greater ignorance 
of a country that we already fear so unreasonably. 
Professor’s Smith’s efforts should receive the sup- 
port of all who desire academic excellence. 
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The News-Letter received no 
letters to the editor this week. 


LELLERS POLICY, 





The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 


ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


letters printed. 
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Carey Polis 
At the Career 
Center. whither 
humanities? 


y friends give mea lot of 

flack for being a Writing 

Seminars major. While 

they've already landed 

impressive investment 
banking jobs, I am still harboring the il- 
lusive goal of a career in creative writ 
ing. Usually, | play along, joking that 
while they walk to work w earing their 
expensive suits and typing on their 
Blackberrys, they shouldn't forget to say 
hello when they pass my cardboard box 
in Greenwich Village. 

In order to prevent the realization of 
that sorry scenario, I ventured to the Ca- 
reer Center last year to get help with sev- 
eral cover letters for internships. Since a 
counselor was not available, I settled on a 
Peer Assistant, who is trained to help stu- 
dents get their resumés and cover letters 
in shape. Unfortunately, after the assis- 
tant read my letters, she told me that she 
thought they looked good but that she re- 
ally only knew how to write cover letters 
dealing with jobs in scientific fields. 

Still hopeful, I attended a panel, “What 
to Do with a Degree in Writing Semi- 
nars.” Following the panel, most of the 
attendees expressed disappointment. The 
speakers and their respective careers did 
not represent what most students wanted 
to do with their degree. Two of the four 
panelists were business writers, an inter- 
est that would appeal to only the tiniest 
faction of Writing Seminars majors. The 
other two panelists worked for the Johns 
Hopkins Press (once again, not big on the 
list of top jobs) and the final panelist told 
us that she thought having a Hopkins 
writing degree was not advantageous in 
the job world. This was strike two for me. 
The Career Center clearly does not under- 
stand what a career in writing means. 

After speaking with several current 
humanities students as well as alumni, 
all have told me the same thing: The 
Career Center has no practical advice to 
give. Though the Career Center can be 
rather helpful with polishing resumés, 
they are less useful in finding available 
positions, generally relegating that task 
to an online system. 

However, the blame does not lie en- 
tirely with the Career Center. Though it 
is disappointing to read “Recruit JHU” 
e-mails each week and see no jobs of 
interest, the Career Center cannot force 
recruiters to come to campus. Many of 
the jobs I want just aren’t interested in 
college recruiting. Moreover it is not 
necessarily the role of the Career Center 
to actually find students jobs, but rather 
to give us the necessary skills to find one 
ourselves. 

According to Career Center Director 
Marc Presnell, the office is well equipped 
to serve humanities students. In an in- 
terview, Presnell told me that a lot of im- 
provements are underway — for example, 
the wait time to speak with a counselor 
has decreased significantly this year. In- 
stead of waiting three to four weeks to 

get an appointment, the delay should be 
a maximum of two. He encouraged stu- 
dents to meet with the Career Center not 
just once, but to have consistent appoint- 
ments throughout the job search process. 
Furthermore, he is working to develop an 
online program that would give students 
more access to the specific jobs in which 
alumni are currently employed. 

Hopefully the dissatisfaction and 

alienation that we humanities majors 
feel can generate positive change. It is 
up to students to convey to the Career 
Center where we think the potential for 
improvement lies. Presnell is trying, but 
there remains a lot of work to be done. 
Students of the humanities should also 
know that there are creative job search 
methods available. One friend of mine 
used another school’s (and a lower-tier 
one, at that) internship search and land- 
ed a job that way. 

If the Career Center does not have 
the resources, it is up to students to ex- 
plain what is missing. I don’t expect the 
process of job-hunting to be easy, but I 
can demand that the counselors be well 
versed in at least some aspect of awriter’s 
interests — publishing, editing, journal- 
ism, media, etc. That has not proven to 
be the case. ; 

In the meantime, while I continue to 
be slightly bitter at my already-employed 
friends, I know I have my work cut out 
for me. I suppose I have to be realistic: 
The Career Center might not help me 
that much in my job search, but hope- 

fully they’can prepare me at least a little 
for an interview. 

If that doesn’t work out, my card- 
board box could be very cozy and may 
even accommodate a few fellow Hop- 

ins writers. , ’ 
ee Polis is a senior Writing Seminars 


major from Bethesda, Md. 
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Joshua Robinson 


Welcome to Sellout U. 


he spirit of the modern cam- 

pus faces a dark transforma- 

tive force. This fast-talking 

friend is corporatization: the 

increasing presence of exter- 
nal corporations on campus. As neces- 
sary as this phenomenon is, we must 
do more to hold these outside entities to 
high standards and downplay their self- 
promotion. 

Corporatization is not without ben- 
efits. Trimming costs from peripheral 
services such as the dining hall and the 
bookstore allows the University more 
money for funding its core academic ex- 
penses, such as research and professor 
salaries. We hire Aramark to handle our 
food services because it’s cheaper than 
doing it ourselves. Allied-Barton’s secu- 
rity guards are cheaper to hire (transla- 
tion, of course: less experience and train- 
ing) than Hop Cops, so we outsource our 
security to that firm. 

So, what we wind up with is, one way 
or another, a large share of Hopkins ser- 
vices being contracted to other firms. 
And we can all agree that this is at least 
partly for good. 

| Corporations have experienced re- 
| markable exposure on many campuses. 
Perhaps one of the oldest examples is 
| Emory University, whose 92-year-old 
ties to Coca-Cola are so deep that its 
fight song rings, “Emory, Emory, thy 
| future we foretell/We were raised on 
Coca-Cola/So no wonder we raise hell.” 
At the University of California, a finan- 
| cial institution contributed $2 million to 
| the Haas School of Business in exchange 
| for its highest academic officer being re- 
| named “the BankAmerica dean.” 

We are gradually seeing a similar 
transformation happening at Hopkins. 
| The evidence appears in starts and 
| spurts. You find the first 10 pages of your 

accounting textbook emblazoned with 
advertisements — for the book itself. 
| You go to another school with the same 
food contractor and see exactly the same 


“customized” vendors. Likewise, you 
walk through the Mattin Center Court- 
yard and find a sign proclaiming, “The 
M&T Bank Courtyard” — an honor for 
which the bank paid $1 million. I won- 
der if M&T’s accountants chalked that 
one up as an advertising expense. 

What Hopkins can do about corporat- 
ism is, in a sense, to cover it up. And not 
just shallowly: cover it up well. Make the 
system seamless, so that no company ben- 
efits from buying “name space” on cam- 
pus. Ensure that these companies main- 
tain high standards for their employees 
and pay and train them well, particularly 
in critical services like security. 

I'll leave you with a rather outland- 








ish but illustrative hypothetical situa- 
tion. Imagine if Pepsi Co., which already 
has a presence on campus, were to offer 
the University $1 million to airbrush the 
Pepsi logo onto the Upper Quad. The 
University would naturally choose not 
to do this, as it would violate the intel- 
lectually sacred space of our campus. 
But what if the display were less promi- 
nent? What if Pepsi offered $2 million? 
$10 million? 

Maybe we don't really lose that much 
to corporatism. Perhaps the “spirit” of the 
academy is notas threatened as one might 
suspect. Certainly none of us would 
stand in the way of a corporate donation 
to cancer research at Hopkins. This begs 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 

sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 


the question: Are we mere hypocrites, 
benefiting from the force that we decry? 

I would contend that we are not. Yes, 
if the University is to continue its mis- 
sion, it must adapt to economic neces- 
sities like corporatization. What I ask 
is that we do this with a clear sense of 
boundaries. As students, we have the 
responsibility to defend the atmosphere 
of intellectual freedom on our campus, a 
place where ideas and inspiration strain 
to remain untainted by the presence of 
corporations. We must insist on nothing 
less: protect the sanctity of the Univer- 
sity from corporate intrusion. 

—Joshua Robinson is a senior international 
studies major from Potomac, Md. 
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By ZACH SENDERS 


Ll ou can just hang 
around outside all 

day tossing a ball 

around, or you can 

sit at your computer 


and do something that matters,” Cart- 
| man, of the hit TV show South Park, said. 
| He seems to sum up the life of a Mas- 
sively Multiplayer Online Role-Playing 
Game (MMORPG) player in one short 
sentence. A recent episode of the series 
addresses this stereotype and others 
when the characters find themselves 
adventuring in the World of Warcraft 
(WoW). They become so addicted to the 
game that it comes to dominate their 
lives. The normal South Park characters 
we know and love are transformed into 
fat, pimple-faced nerds. 


Zach Senders is a freshman Biology major 
from Jamison, Pa. He is a recovering World 
of Warcraft player. 


By MATTHEW VIATOR 


ark Foley’s scandal has 

consumed media at- 

tention recently. The 

411: After sending in- 

appropriate messages 
and e-mails to male teenage pages and 
getting exposed for having done so for 
years, Foley resigned in shame. House 
Speaker Dennis Hastert is fighting for 
his political life as evidence surfaces 
that the Republican leadership was 
aware of this behavior and did noth- 
ing to stop it. Foley, through his lawyer, 
outed himself to the media. He also re- 
leased information indicating that he 
was sexually abused as a child, which 
might lead one to wonder why he feels 
compelled to air his dirty laundry. As it 





turns out, this is just another bone for 


the religious right. 
Tony Perkins, Family Research Coun- 





statement that Pat Buchanan has been 
making on various talk shows: “Gay 
men are disproportionately responsible 
for child molestation.” (MSNBC Hardball 
Oct. 3, 2006). Hey, it’s worked in the past, 
so let's make this a gay issue and demon- 
ize gay people in the process for political 
gain! Lamentably for the right, the ac- 
credited scientific community offers no 
support to bolster, such a claim. (See Pedi- 








sel president, trotted out the same absurd _ 


Trey Parker and Matt Stone didn’t just 
pluck this stereotype from the ether. This 
generalization of the typical WoW player 
is rooted in the ideas many non-gamers 
have about those who play. Kids get chas- 
tised on the schoolyard for playing these 
games instead of throwing around the 
football or playing tag. Parents beg their 
children to get away from the computer 
screen and play outside, feeling that video 
games will turn them into the archetypal 
overweight and anti-social gamer. 

But those who decry the excesses of 
Warcraft should not be so quick to judge. 
New research paints a decidedly differ- 
ent picture of the WoW addict. Instead of 
producing anti-social adults, WoW and 
other MMORPG’s are molding intelli- 
gent problem-solvers 

According to a recent BBC online ar- 
ticle, the skills gained in constructing 
complicated social networks within the 
game are applicable in real life. Instead 
of sitting in front of a single-player game, 
interacting with characters generated by 


atrics, 94(1), 41-44, 1994 and The Journal of 
Sex Research, 26 (1), 107-117, 1989.) 

What continues to amaze me is the 
fact that no one is paying attention to 
the indignant response of the religious 
right — or to the mounting evidence 
that these religious leaders have sold 
out to big business interests. The fault 
line between the poor blue collar con- 
servatives who are voting their Bibles to 
spite their pocket 
books is becoming 
ever more painful- 
ly apparent as their 
leaders continue to 
expose their own 
dubious motives. 

True to form, the 
Christian right is on 
the offensive, claim- 
ing the Republi- 
can party caves to 
politically correct 
demands for tolerance of homosexuality 
— the same tolerant party that refuses to 
enact a federal antidiscrimination law or 
overturn the military’s “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell” policy, twice attempted to amend 
the Constitution to bar marriage equality, 
and rides to election victories by pander- 
ing to middle America’s hatred of homo- 
sexuals. When has the Republican leader- 
ship ever done anything that caves to the 
supposed “Gay Agenda” — a misnomer 


at 





The Republican 
leadership is guilty of 
wanting to prolong power, 
not of seeking to finesse 
the gay community. 


code and microchips, WoW forces players 
to manage relationships among upwards 
of 15,000 people every time they log on. 
Recently Stephen Gillett applied for 
a senior engineering management job at 
Yahoo.com. Despite being no more quali- 
fied than the 30 other business savvy ap- 
plicants, he was hired. The reason? He led 
one of the top guilds — teams of players 
working in concert — in World of War- 
craft. But being a “guild master” requires 
more than just exceptional geekery; Gil- 
lett had to manage hundreds of people in 
his virtual group, delegating tasks and 
resolving issues between them. The same 
skills were required for his new job and 
enabled him to edge out the competition. 
Wired Magazine compares WoW and its 
ability to teach vital life skills to simula- 
tion games such as X-Plane, a consumer 
flight simulator certified by the Federal 
Aviation Administration. Accidental 
learning can even transcend intentional 
training. When a guild leader organizes 
40 people to accomplish an intricate task 


that demonizes a minority group’s desire 
for equal treatment and protection under 
the law. It would be better to say that the 
Christian right’s leadership consistently 
caves to the big business interests of the 
Republican Party. If any group has ever 
been more beholden to a partisan entity 
in the history of this country, it doesn’t 
readily come to mind. 

The Republican leadership is guilty 
of wanting to pro- 
long power, not of 
seeking to finesse 
the gay commu- 
nity. Foley’s inap- 
propriate behavior 
was covered up 
more out of con- 
cern of a public re- 
lations nightmare 
than consideration 
for his sexual ori- 
entation — or any- 
one else’s, for that matter. If Republicans 
were at all concerned about “values,” 
holding Foley accountable would have 
been item one on the to-do list. The 
Republican leadership and its Chris- 
tian right lapdogs are very vulnerable 
right now. This scandal exposes a deep 
fissure in the party: Play to the blue 
collar bigots who unreasonably hate 
all things not themselves socially, and 
you'll get them to vote for fiscal mea- 


The hidden benefits of online gaming 


it teaches him fundamental management 
skills, and all the while he is having fun 
playing an entertaining computer game. 

Of course, some WoW players are ste- 
reotypical gamers, and stereotypes are 
rarely totally unfounded. What is more, 
despite the many benefits of playing 
World of Warcraft, the game is definitely 
a time sink. When learning how to be a 
better businessman in the Goldshire area 
of WoW takes priority over learning how 
to run an electrophoresis gel in Mudd 
hall, significant problems emerge. 

The advantages of playing WoW can 
easily be outweighed if playtime cuts into 
real life responsibilities, which it is cer- 
tainly apt to do. The lesson here is one of 
self-control. Even WoW’s creators recom- 
mend that “Everything should be taken 
in moderation, even World of Warcraft.” 
The South Park kids obviously didn’t 
heed this advice, and ended up gro- 
tesque, morbidly obese gamers instead of 
the successful, sociable businessmen they 
were, no doubt, destined to be. 





Foley scandal reveals hypocrisy of the far right 


sures that benefit only the most elite in 
the white collar society. That’s the big 
secret smothered in religious dogma. 
The media never states this; that’s far 
too much realism for people to handle 
— well, that and it’s more sensational to 
listen to Pat Buchanan. 
My question is this: Will there come 
a time when people won't be able to rea- 
sonably blame a very offensive, crude 
and inappropriate act by an individual on 
a minority scapegoat? Probably not. We 
see clearly that the Christian right and its 
leadership will continue to blindly make 
excuses for a party that hasn't any use for 
their morality, only their votes. Looking 
out for the real best interests of their con-_ 
gregations has never been of great con- 
cern to the James Dobsons (president of 
Focus on the Family) of the world — they 
enjoy being given power and prestige, 
audiences with powerful politicians who 
give them respect. But I guarantee you 
that the rank and file followers of Tony 
Perkins or James Dobson will never allow 
themselves to see this — that sort of disil- 
lusionment would cripple them. 





Matthew Viator is a senior composition 
major at the Peabody Conservatory. He is 
the Director of Administration of Hopkins 
DSAGA and is on the Mayor's Task Force 
for LGBT community issues in Baltimore. 
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Ragweed plants, which proliferate across the continent during the fall season, cause severe allergies for millions of Americans. 


New DNA vaccine fights hay fever 


By SHIVAANI PRAKASH 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


As the dreaded allergy season 
gets underway, many are tak- 
ing the time to stock up on vari- 
ous medications in an attempt to 
ward off the inevitable sneezing, 
coughing and watery eyes that 
mark this time of year. However 
all that effort may soon be unnec- 
essary, thanks to a new vaccine 
developed by researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine. 

The experimental vaccine 
uses a DNA-based approach 
to help prevent ragweed aller- 
gies known commonly as “hay 
fever.” The vaccine is delivered 
through six injections and has 
been shown to significantly re- 
duce symptoms of allergic reac- 
tions in a study completed by 
researchers at the JHU Asthma 
and Allergy Center. 

Ragweed allergies, the main 
cause of hay fever in the fall in 
the United States, affect as many 
as 40 million people per year. 
The vaccine may soon bring 
long-lasting relief to sufferers of 
hay fever as well as other pollen 

allergies that could be similarly 
treated. 

A specific DNA sequence, de- 
rived from bacteria, was isolated 
by researchers in 2000 at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego, 
and was found to restrict the ac- 
tivity of a particular type of im- 
mune cell known as Th? cells. T- 


helper cells, including Th2 cells, 
are involved in the inflammatory 
response in the body when it is 
attacked by a foreign particle. 

Recognizing that most allergic 
diseases are caused by Th2-medi- 
ated inflammation, the Hopkins 
team began studying ways to use 
this DNA sequence for therapeu- 
tic purposes. By attaching the se- 
quence that shuts down Th? cells 
to a protein found on ragweed 
pollen, lead investigator Peter 
Creticos, M.D., and his group, in 
conjunction with Dynavax Tech- 
nology Corps of Berkeley, Calif, 
were able to develop a vaccine 
that prevented the onset of hay 
fever symptoms. 

The study was funded by the 
Immune _ Tolerance Network, 
which is supported by the Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases at the National 
Institutes of Health. The findings 
are published in the Oct. 5 is- 
sue of the New England Journal of 
Medicine. 

The vaccine acts by helping 
the body handle inflammation of 
the nose and eyes and preventing 
typical allergic reactions such as 
sneezing and coughing. Th2 cells 
signal the body to produce the 
protein IgE, which is responsible 
for causing most allergy symp- 
toms. By preventing Th2 action, 
the vaccine reduces levels of IgE, 
thereby reducing the natural in- 
flammatory response. 

The vaccine may also activate 
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A scanning electron microscope (SEM) image of allergy-causing ragweed particles. 


a type of immune cell called den- 
dritic cells, which balance the 
inflammatory response in the 


immune system in response to | 


disease. The combined interac- 
tion of these pathways helps the 
body return to its normal state by 
essentially “turning off” the al- 
lergic response. 

A clinical study was conduct- 
ed during two fall seasons when 
hay fever incidence is at its high- 
est. Twenty-five volunteers who 
had a significant previous his- 
tory of allergies to ragweed were 
enrolled and divided into two 
groups. 

Over the course of six weeks, 
14 volunteers received the vac- 
cine while 11 received a placebo 
injection once a week. Allergy 
symptoms were recorded for all 
patients, including coughing, 
sneezing, watery eyes and runny 
noses. 

When compared to the sub- 
jects receiving the placebo, the 
vaccinated group experienced a 


60 percent reduction in all of the | 


measured allergy symptoms. 

Allergy symptoms were 
equally reduced when measured 
one year later, during the next 
hay fever season, even though 
the subjects did not receive any 
new injections of the vaccine. 
This lingering effect was cited by 
the team as proof of the effective- 
ness of the vaccine. 

Because the effects of the vac- 
cine did not wear off quickly, this 
vaccine is a good candidate for 
the future treatment of hay fever. 
A new study with an even larger 
group of participants is currently 
underway to further examine the 
lasting effects of the DNA-vac- 
cine. 

If the DNA-based vaccine 
proves to be effective in larger 
studies, it could be a major ad- 
vancement in therapy for al- 
lergies, replacing complicated 
immunotherapy treatment that 
can last five or six years with a 
simple six-week injection pro- 
gram. 

Its use could also dramatically 
reduce the need for conventional 
medicines that aid in managing 
allergy symptoms, such as anti- 
histamines and decongestants, 
and in turn would improve qual- 
ity of life for chronic victims of 
allergic rhinitis. 





By STEPHEN BERGER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have success- 
fully slowed the progression of 
a fatal neurological illness using 
stem cells in rats. Human fetal 
stem cells implanted in the spinal 
cords of rats with amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, or ALS, were 
able to increase the rats’ lifespan 


| and decrease the severity of the 
| disease. 


ALS, sometimes called Lou 
Gehrig’s disease after the base- 


| ball player who lost his life to the 
| illness, is a degenerative disorder 


of the neurons in the brain and 


| spinal cord, which control vol- 








untary movement. The disease 
causes gradual weakness, muscle 
wasting due to lack of exertion 
and ultimately, paralysis. Despite 
these symptoms, personality and 
memory often remain intact. 
There are few effective treat- 
ments for the disorder, which 
is almost always fatal. Stem cell 
therapy holds promise for ALS 
and related disorders because 
stem cells have the potential to 


| replace the cells that die as a re- 


sult of the illness. 

The study, conducted by Vassi- 
lis Koliatsos, M.D., and his labora- 
tory at the medical school, marks 
the first time stem cell therapy 
has been tested in animal models 
of ALS with positive clinical re- 
sults. The study appeared in the 
Oct. 15 issue of Transplantation. 

The rats used in the experi- 
ments carried a mutant version 
of the gene, SOD1, that causes a 
particularly devastating variant 
of ALS in humans. SOD1 codes 
for a protein called Cu/Zn super- 
oxide dismutase, which neutral- 
izes highly energetic oxygen mol- 
ecules called free radicals. Free 
radicals are the natural by-prod- 
uct of many cellular processes 
but are highly toxic to cells. 

Scientists isolated neural stem 
cells from the spinal cord of an 
eight-week-old aborted fetus, 
which had been donated to the 
researchers under appropriate 
legal and ethical protocols. These 
stem cells were cultured repeat- 
edly, frozen and then thawed and 
injected into the rats. 

Early in the embryonic phase 
of development, stem cells are 
pluripotent, meaning they can 
develop into virtually any cell 
type. Because the fetal stem cells 
were extracted two months into 


gestation, they were already 
committed to develop into neu- 
rons. However, they still had the 
potential to mature into a wide 
variety of neuronal types. 

Neural stem cells were 
jected into the spinal cord of 62- 
day-old rats, which were subse- 
quently tested twice a week for 
motor function. A series of tissue 
and biochemical studies after the 
rats died confirmed that the stem 
cells were integrated into the ex- 
isting spinal tissue. 

Rats that were treated with 
stem cells survived an average 
of 149 days, slightly longer than 
the untreated control rats, which 
died at the age of 138 days. Ad- 
ditionally, injection of stem cells 
postponed disease onset by about 
a week versus controls. 

The transplantation of stem 


in- 


@ Stem cells slow devastating brain disease 


likely secreting these chemicals 
to support their survival and the 


survival of nearby cells. 


A second major problem is that 


stem cell transplants, like organ 
or bone marrow transplants, are 


often rejected by the recipient's 
immune system. Treatment with 
FK-506, a drug commonly used 
with human patients receiving 
new hearts, effectively prevented 
rejection of the grafts in all rats. 

The third challenge, perhaps 
the most important in the ner- 
vous system, is to ensure that 
grafted stem cells integrate 
themselves into the complex cir- 
cuits of the brain and spinal cord. 
Any given neuron might be con- 
nected to hundreds or thousands 
of other neurons. Without these 
specific connections, the neuron 
is functionally useless. 





& 
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Neuronal stem cells proliferate and form connections in an artificial tissue culture. 


cells is hindered by three main 
problems, all of which seem to 
have been overcome in this study. 
First, implanted stem cells might 
be susceptible to the same dis- 
ease processes already occurring 
in the patient’s body. The new 
cells could conceivably succumb 
to the cellular pathology of ALS. 

The stem cells in this study ap- 
pear to have survived and thrived 
in their new environment. Spinal 
cords with transplanted stem 
cells showed an eight or nine- 
fold increase in levels of two ma- 
jor brain growth factors, BDNF 
and GDNF. The stem cells were 


The lessening of ALS symp- 
toms observed by the researchers 
suggests that the stem cells did 
indeed develop into mature neu- 
rons and then integrated into the 
circuits of the spinal cord. This 
finding is bolstered by micro- 
scopic evidence. 

Ethical and legal issues aside, 
there remain a variety of techni- 
cal issues that must be overcome 
before stem cell therapy is practi- 
cal for human patients with ALS. 
Nevertheless, these findings 
serve as a proof-of-principle for 
many of the basic tenets of stem 
cell transplantation. 
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Power restored on advanced 
Hubble camera: A camera on 
the Hubble Space Telescope that 
had been offline since the begin- 
ning of October was brought 
back to life late last week. En- 
gineers at the Space Telescope 
Science Institute, located on the 
Homewood campus, believe a 
small piece of orbiting debris 
disrupted a circuit in one of the 
three observational units of the 
Advanced Camera for Surveys. 
Scientists on the ground toggled 
the circuit on and off until power 
was restored. Meanwhile, NASA 
is expected to decide on Oct. 27 
whether a shuttle mission to ser- 
vice the Hubble is safe. 


Scientists complete genome 
survey for breast and colon can- 
cers: Researchers at the Sidney 
Kimmel Comprehensive Cancer 
Center at the medical school have 
finished a screen of genetic muta- 
tions in two common cancers. The 
DNA sequences of cells taken from 
colon and breast tumors in 11 in- 
dividuals were compared with the 
sequences of normal cells from 
the same patients. The screening 
revealed over 1500 changes in al- 
most 200 distinct genes, suggest- 
ing that random cellular mutations 
may be important in both diseases. 
Victor Velculescu, M.D., Ph.D., and 
postdoctoral fellow Tobias Sjdblom, 
Ph.D., led the research team. 





New rapid test for tuber- 
culosis developed: Robert H. 
Gilman, M.D., of the School of 
Public Health, has described a 
new method for detecting the 


bacterium that causes TB, Myco- 


bacterium tuberculosis. The new 


technique, called microscopic- 
observation drug-susceptibility 


(MODS), is based on the detec- 


tion of tangles of Mycobacterium 
when grown in liquid culture. 
The test has a higher accuracy 


rate than other tests on the mar- 
ket today, which could allow for 


widespread use internationally. 


The results are described in the 
Oct. 12, 2006 issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 





Student representatives promote sustainability on campus 


reshmen this year will 

benefit from a new pro- 

gram not available to 

previous classes: Eco- 

Reps. The Johns Hop- 
kins Sustainability Initiative, es- 
tablished over the summer by the 
Homewood administration, cre- 
ated the Eco-Reps program this 
year in an effort to encourage stu- 
dents to live greenly. Although 
the program is focused on fresh- 
men, students of all classes will 
reap the benefits of Eco-Reps, as 
will Hopkins faculty, staff and 
the surrounding Charles Village 
community. 

Ten Eco-Reps, selected from 
applicants from the freshman 
class, work to provide environ- 
mental information and encour- 
age ecologically healthy habits 
with the freshman student body. 
This year’s eco-reps are Julia 
Blocher, Priscilla De Can Uiz, 


¥ 


Alex Haase, Justin Hsieh, Janine 
Knudsen, Jennifer Lipshultz, 
Teryn Norris, Samantha Pou, 
Jennifer Lloyd-Randolfi, Dorothy 
Rodenbeck and Sylvia Sohn. 

The freshmen bring a diverse 
background to the program, in- 
cluding expertise in green archi- 
tecture, community organizing 
and preservation of pristine and 
sensitive habitats. Many of them 
are already involved in a variety 
of environmental groups on cam- 
pus. 

The Eco-Reps are part of a 
larger effort by the University to 
reduce its negative environmen- 
tal impact. This effort is most 
visible in the Sustainability Ini- 
tiative, which brings together 
various groups at Homewood 
and on other Hopkins campuses 
to coordinate environmental pol- 
icies and programs. 

This semester the Eco-Reps 


want to increase recycling and 
energy efficiency on campus. 
They are approaching the issues 
from several different angles, 
including working with the De- 
partment of Housing and Dining 
to improve recycling accessibil- 
ity. The group is attempting to 
educate stu- 


ergy efficiency. The posters will 
feature graphics, energy conser- 
vation facts and catchy slogans 
and reminders such as, “Be a 
turn-on, turn it off.” 

Many of the Eco-Reps work 
with other campus and local en- 
vironmental groups to coordinate 

activities 


dents _—_ by across cam- 
peters an Alexander Haase = Ps 
pamphlets . several Eco- 
explaining Environmental Agenda Reps tated 
what can tables in- 
be recycled forming the 
on campus. Hopkins 


Next semester they will add wa- 
ter conservation to their goals. 
To target their efforts, the 
Eco-Reps are putting together 
a survey to determine the level 
of environmental awareness on 
campus. They are also starting a 
weekly poster campaign for en- 


community about Energy Efficien- 
cy Week 2006 with the Students 
for Environmental Action, helped 
the Maryland Energy Adminis- 
tration distribute energy-saving 
light bulbs and assisted with the 
Clean Car Clinic organized by the 
Hopkins Sustainability Initiative. 


In addition to their projects 
around campus, the Eco-Reps at- 
tend a weekly seminar to ensure 
that they are appropriately pre- 
pared to answer questions about 
various environmental issues. 
These presentations frequently 
include notable guest speakers. 
Guest presenters to date have 
included Tim Dunn, who spoke 
about waste and recycling on 
campus, and the Center for a 
Liveable Future who delivered 
a presentation on feedlots. Over 
the year, additional topics will 
include water conservation, or- 
ganic foods, recycling, energy 
conservation and global warm- 
ing. 

The Eco-Reps are a resource 
for all students and community 
members because they are trained 
to answer environmental ques- 
tions and discuss environmental 
issues. They are well-versed in 


energy and water conservation, 
recycling, organic foods, global 
warming and a host of other 
green topics. The next time you 
see one of them in passing, feel 
free to ask a question. Represen- 
tation works two ways! 

There are a variety of recy- 
cling and energy-saving tips the 
Eco-Reps share with students on 
campus. These include double- 
checking that you have turned off 
the lights before leaving a room, 
turning off your computer when 
it is not in use, trying to minimize 
idle time in the shower and mak- 
ing use of the recycling bins in 
your dorm. If all 4,000 Hopkins 
undergraduates followed these 
simple guidelines, they could 
conserve thousands of pounds of 
recyclables and consumables and 
significantly reduce the Univer- 


sity’s energy consumption each 


ear. 
y » 
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BY MARY DOMAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Dating. Although we Hopkins 
students may pride ourselves on 
our biology scores, writing semi- 
nars essays and calculus problem 
sets, few of us can brag about 
what we did over the weekend. 
After I went on a week-long love 
quest, I finally tracked down a 
few brave Hopkins daters. Here 
are their stories. 
Welcome to Hopkins, where 
the juiciest romances are found 
sin the MSE Library. According 
ato circulation desk employees, 
® books aren’t the only things being 
= passed through that book drop. 
= Brian,” an unknown Hopkins 
@student, has been checking out 
sJane Austen books weekly. Ap- 
=parently he’s also been checking 
Sout “Sarah,” a circulation desk 
semployee. In case Jane Austen 
“doesn't fill Sarah’s love cup, Bri- 
an’s added in a little potion of 
his own. “Madam .. 


\ 


. Lhave the 
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hunger to be your most humble, 
obedient and devoted servant,” 
he beautifully composes in a 

stutfed 
Although 
Sarah is touched by Brian’s lovely 


Victorian-esque _ letter 


between the pages. 
epistles, the two have yet to goon 
a date. 

Freeanti offers 
tender advice for Hopkins fresh- 
men in her dating story. Wear- 
ing her “totally cute” skirt, her 


Senior Ashley 


first college date whisked her 
off her feet to a frat party, where 
she proceeded to get “completely 
wasted.” If you're not tearing up 
by now, grab the Kleenex before 
you read the rest of the tale. “1 
was so drunk | peed all over my- 
self!” Did Ashley’s romantic ma- 
neuver do the trick? She claims 
he asked her out again. “But | 
was too embarrassed. I couldn't 
deal with it! He thought I was 
a drunk who couldn't hold my 
pee.” Who knew a sweaty, hot 


frat basement could hold such a 
delicate romance. 


BY BROOKE NEVILS 


Senior Loandra Torres has a 
dating saga straight (or maybe 
not so straight) from a soap op 
era. “I mean, | knew he was bi- 
sexual, but I just wasn’t expect- 
ing him to fall for another guy.” 
After a couple weeks of dating, 
the two were watching a movie 
in her apartment when he told 
her he was “kind of interested in 
another guy.” The next day, the 
two called it quits ... and before 
the week was over, he was seeing 
Loandra’s best friend’s gay room- 
mate. And if this wasn’t enough 
and the gay 
roommate were in the same Wit- 


ness Theatre production — where 


drama, Loandra 


they had to pertorm a steamy 
makeout scene! Loandra laughs 
about it now, though, and says al- 
though she doesn’t talk to her bi- 
sexual ex, she’s good friends with 
her stage partner. 

Grad student Mehul Sompura 
thought everything was going 
well on his dinner date over the 
weekend — until the bill came. 
“She didn’t even offer to pay. | 
mean, we both knew I was going 
to- but I mean, where’s her com- 
mon courtesy? I was like, “Holy 
shit! This girl doesn’t even know 
how to say thank you.” How- 
ever, Mehul stuck with it and 
gave his date a shot to redeem 
herself when they went for coffee 
afterwards. “When we ordered, 
she just sat and stared at my 
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talk on the elevator on the way 
to M, grab a snack at Café Q, 
and go back to their place.” 

Don't fear, though. It is possi- 
ble to actually have a good date 
here at Hopkins. An attractive 
junior male, who chose to re- 
main anonymous for the sake of 
his partner's identity, was gener- 
ous enough to share an example 
of a “quality date.” He picked 
her up at her place, where they 
caught a cab to Ixia, a “pretty 
pricey” restaurant in Mt. Ver- 
non. After the two stopped at 
the bar for a drink (“I highly 
recommend buying your date 
a girly drink”), they ate dinner 
and shared dessert. Just in case 
this 20-year old wasn’t quite 
capable with the fork, his date 
helped him dine by feeding him 
with hers. After he paid the bill, 
the two hit the dance floor at 
the Red Maple lounge. After a 
“nice middle-ground” dance, he 
took her back to her place. He 
walked her to the door, and the 
rest is a mystery. “A man can't 
kiss and tell.” The two have a 
date planned for the future. 

So don’t be scared of dating. 
Here at Hopkins, if think you're 
awkward, inexperi- 
enced, or socially inept, you're 
guaranteed to find the perfect 
match. Grab your quill, cheap 
beer, or fried chicken and find 
your lucky date! 


MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Although many Hopkins students have had unsuccessful dates, giving up is a bad idea. 
y gIVING Uf 


wallet! That was it. I was like, Test has a few dating examples. 
‘You're officially deleted from He recommends “treating 
my phone.’ That’s the last time to a nice fried chicken dinner, 
I'm going to hang out with her.” sneaking into a movie, and going 
How did the date end? “I didn’t back to her place.” If you don't 
even hug her at the end.” have the time or money to spend 

For those of you interested in on fried chicken, Brad also says 
a quick, easy date, junior Brad “T like to meet them on D level, 


her 
clumsy, 


Score a second date. But this time, no groupies — and no Ruby Tuesday’s, 
either. The goal is to have a good time and do something special: not neces- 
sarily expensive, romantic or corny, but memorable. Walk to Pete’s Grill for 


Shaking his head over a cup of peanut butter gelato in the Charles Com- 
mons, senior Matt D — a neuroscience major who has asked not to be fur- 
ther identified due to his lack of dating know-how — laments. 

“I was in here yesterday, and I saw this girl who was — she was attractive, 
and she was dressed like she may have been a hipster — not quite a hipster but 
hippily dressed, you know? Right there in the pizza line,” he said giddly. 

“So then I thought, maybe I should write my number down ona piece of 
paper and give it to her, it’s not quite stalkerish but you know, just throwing 
it out there,” he continued with his arms wildly gesticulating. 

And then? 

“And then I didn’t,” he said plainly. “I don’t know, I guess | just didn't 
have the balls or I didn’t want to weird her out or whatever. Maybe that’s 
the problem around here, Hopkins guys just don’t have balls.” 

There was nodding and general agreement from the ladies at the table. 

“Maybe you shouldn’t put my name,” Matt said. 

Dating: an often humiliating, always exciting ritual that, for one inex- 
plicable reason or another, we're all tempted to try. And while Hopkins 
iat re(cyalecwabwcmr-(e(oolaraimcremeatebany things — Joy Coyanvexe bCe=lMesarcabatcea tare eras (onl Evare| 
poetry, computer science — many have been aghast Frome abated otatandats)bum: (ert 
demic prowess does not translate into the dating arena. Read on for a few 
helpful hints on how to survive — and even find success in — the treacher- 
ous Hopkins dating scene. 


WHAT TO DO IN THE DATING WORLD 
Ask them out. For girls and guys alike, being asked out is flattering. Un- 
fortunately, as we saw from the experience of even a in¥-vave fcreynatemabare mcvere ET Oby 
adept veteran of the dating scene as Matt, it can also be a pretty scary thing 
to do. Asking someone out doesn’t have to be such an ordeal, however. 
Invite them to hang out with your friends, or to go to the party of mutual 
friends. While you're there, get to know each other well enough that sug- 


some pancakes, go to Brewer's Art or the Thirsty Dog and try some weird 
flavor of beer, or go to a movie at the Charles. If you have a good time, it’s 
smooth sailing from here. Gentlemen, pay the first time. In facta gentlemen 
should always offer to pay — but after the first few times, a lady will offer 
to split the check. 


WHAT NEVER, EVER TO DO 

Drink more than your date. Hopkins is home to the most eccentric kids 
in the country, but there are a few things that nobody likes: babysitting, 
vomit, loss of bladder control, date rape or Union Memorial. And if your 
date’s not drinking, you're not drinking either. 

Stalk. No, no, no: the biggest no-no in the world, and also the faux- 
pas Hopkins students are most inclined to make (we can be a little tightly 
wound, if you know what I mean). There's a difference between doing your 
homework and stalking. Doing your homework entails finding out if some- 
one is single and what they like to do; stalking entails obsessively reading 
away messages Evare| showing up wherever fants said person has gone, calling 
multiple times after leaving a voicemail or text message, or reading Face- 
book.com mini-feeds. Keep it in check: no means no. 

Dress like you're going to the library; it’sp an almost and immediate date 
death sentence. According to Hop Couture columnist and Hopkins fashion 
guru Carter Cramer, “Leave the cargo pants at home — we're not going 
hiking, people. I don’t want to see any headbands or hoodies, either: total 
moment-ruiners. Girls, always wear heels. All guys love heels, even if they 
don’t know it yet. And no girl likes t-shirts on dates, so polos or button- 
downs area must.” No shower shoes, either. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 
Date. Leave the library, give PS2 the night off and give your quirky co- 
eds a chance. Sure, you might regret it — but more likely you'll end up with 
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! BY JORDAN WYNDELTS 

* The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

Li 

o The following is both scientifi- 
cally suspect (I’m a Writing Semi- 
‘inars major and I didn’t exactly do 
sany research) and kind of gross. 
"You've been warned. 

| An open letter to the human 
tibody. 

a 


Dear Body, 


What the f—. I mean, really. 
What the f—. 

Don’t get me wrong. I admire 
the genius of your design. Walking 
on two legs? Convenient. Oppos- 
able thumbs? Pretty sweet. Higher 
brain functions? Im a fan. But I 
wonder, sometimes, if you don’t 
have some things to work out. 

Case in point — sickness. I 

know that fever was your doing. 
‘And that constant sinus drain- 
’ age? Uh huh. Seriously, I appreci- 
ate what you're doing, I get that 
it’s all for the sake of burning 
out/flushing out/otherwise elim- 


a 


“inating whatever stranger is in 
“our midst. But there’s got to be a 
better way than beating yourself 
up over it. Sure, those symptoms 
‘pass, but you certainly don’t get 
“it right every time. Just look at 
“spring, allergies. Remember that 
“time I was laid out for a week be- 
"cause you sniffed up some pollen 
? and decided to go on red alert? 
“Yeah, don’t deny it. It was bad. 
"My parents were out of town and 
"T was staying at a friend's house, 
‘and we used all their tissues. 
“They were a family of eight. That 
‘ was a hell of a lot of tissues. Jerk. 


+ 


gesting a second date isn’t so dramatic. 
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An unsuspecting and sick human body is suddenly Vitamin C bombed into next week. 


It can’t even end there, can 
it? Oh no, because I’m a girl you 
have so much more at your dis- 
posal. I’m not having a baby any- 
time soon, so quit the prep work. 
But you never listen. Honestly, 
I could be putting that blood 
to much better use, so I really 
wish you wouldn't waste it. But 
if you've really got to, if you've 
just kind of gotten into the habit 
and would rather not give it up, I 
could do without the water reten- 
tion and mind numbing cramps. 
I’m not quite sure what you've 
got regulating the hormones in 
there, but you might want to get 
it checked out. Maybe fire some- 
body (horrible pun not intended). 
Whatever. Something's a little 
off, And the fat retention — like I 
said, we don’t need to plan to feed 
two anywhere in the near future, 
so really, just burn it off. I'm sick 
of losing arm wrestling matches 
to my spindly guy friends who 
never work out, just because you 
whine about not having enough 
testosterone and won't build 
muscle. When I go running for 


an hour, don’t quietly shuffle the 
fat aside and eat whatever else 
is around — I understand your 
packrat tendencies, but really, 
throw it out. If you ever really, re- 
ally need any, Ill get you some. 
Brand new. Promise. This is col- 
lege, it’s not like it’s hard. 

But now that I have it all laid out 
in front of me, suddenly, things are 
starting to make sense. Don’t think 
I’m not on to you. This is a mutiny, 
isn’t it? You're staging a hostile 
takeover, a coup, a desperate bid 
for — well, I don’t know what, 
because to get to me you have to 
take yourself out, too. Then we're 
both f—ed. So why don’t we put 
our differences aside. We should 
work in harmony — if not for a 
better tomorrow, then because we 
are stuck with each other, forever, 
whether we like it or not. 


Sincerely yours, 

Jordan 

P.S. If you pull that lingering 
sickness shit again, I will Vitamin 
C bomb you into next week. Oh, 
I'll do it. Don’t think | won't. 








a good time, a good laugh or in the Hopkins tradition, a spouse. 


WEIRD 
NEWS 


Now in its fourth year, the Homeless World 
Cup in Cape Town brought together 500 
players from 48 countries for a project aimed 
at helping homeless people turn their lives 
around. In fact, 80 percent of those who 
participated changed their lives from the bet 

ter by coming off drugs, getting for, getting 
training and then finally getting jobs. Crowds 
of up to 2,000 flocked to the matches which 
are played ona large parking lot. The pace of 
the matches is fast — four players on teach 
team play two 7 minute periods on a pitch 
the size of a tennis court. 





Just because you're at Hopkins 
doesn't mean you cant be creative. 


A government minister in Kenya has pro- 
posed changing the legal definition of youth 
to anyone aged from 15 to 50. This would 
create nearly a two-decade jump from the 
current limit of 30 years. Youth Affairs Min- 
ister Muhammad Kuti was quoted as saying 
that the government plans to change the 
law so more people can access a 1 billion 
shilling — $14 million — youth fund estab- 
lished this year. 


E-MAIL YOUR CAPTION 
YOUR.NL@GMAIL.COM 


In Karachi, a Pakistani man committed 
suicide outside his fiance's home after he 
thought he had accidentally killed her while 
trying to persuade her to get married earlier 
than planned. Ahmed Ashraf shot a gun out- 
side his fiancee’s home as part of his effort 
to persuade her to marry early when a stray 
bullet accidentally hit her. The bullet ricochet 
off a wall, and she screamed “| have been 
shot.” Thinking he had killed her, Ashraf in 
turn killed himself. Investigating officer Gh- 
ulam Hussain said, “It is a tragic accident. 
They were engaged to be married with their 
parents’ consent on Dec. 25. 


Sources: AP & Reuters 
compiled by Charles Tsai 
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By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

“We need to learn how to 
win.” 

With these seven words, Johns 
Hopkins volleyball Head Coach 
Scott Pennewill summed up not 
only a disappointing past week, 
but a substandard 23 matches. 
After dropping a match last Sat- 
urday at home to Haverford 3-2, 
he felt his team was both physi- 
cally drained after losing an- 
other tough series and mentally 
exhausted about being unable 
to close out tightly contested 
games. ; 

Falling twice in the past week 
at home, to Dickinson (30-28, 
30-26, 30-23) and Haverford (30- 
21, 36-35, 12-30, 23-30, 15-10), the 
Blue Jays fell to 11-12 on the sea- 
son, and 2-4 in the Centennial 
Conference. Sitting two games 
below .500 in the Centennial 
Conference and riding a wretch- 
ed three-game losing streak, 
Hopkins is in imminent danger 
of not making the end-of-season 
tournament. Pennewill, however, 
remains confident. 

“We're going to keep prepar- 
ing the same way,’ Pennewill 
said. “We are trying to keep our 
competitive concepts but keep 
stressing an atmosphere of opti- 
mism. 

Last Saturday, the Jays hosted 
Haverford, who came into the 
match with a superb 17-4 re- 
cord. The confident Fords came 
out swinging, leading the entire 
way until they had easily won. 
In the first set, Haverford led at 
one point by as many as 14. The 
Jays couldn’t capitalize on a few 
match points in the second game 
and the Fords also snatched the 
closest of their five games. Set 
three was all Hopkins from the 
very start. The Jays went up 19- 
5-and built their lead up to 23-6 
before the suffocated Haverford 


could 
take a 
The 
game 


squad 
even 
breath. 
fourth 
went the 
way as well, and 
the home crowd 
could sense that 
the momentum 
had shifted to 
their side. 
However, 
as has been all 
too typical of 
Hopkins’ — sea- 
son, they were 
unable to main- 
tain that palpa- 
ble momentum. 
After taking a 
brief 4-3 lead in 
the final game, 
the Jays began 
to stumble and 
the re- 
gained their 
By 
the end, Haver- 
ford showed 
why they were 
the better of the 
two teams. 
Hopkins was 
once again led 
by sophomore 
setter Amanda 
Lewis, who tal- 
lied 65 assists, 
15 digs, and 
spurred the run 


Jays 


Fords 


cockiness. 
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Volleyball falling fast out of contention 


The team lacks cohesion as it continues to struggle, losing two Centennial Conference matches to drop to 11-12 for the season 
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in Game 3 with 
multiple blocks. 
Sophomore 
outside Kim Jackanich added 
her own double-double with 16 
kills and 21 digs. Senior tri-cap- 
tains Adri Eisen and Lizzie Kay 
chipped in with 25 and 40 digs, 
respectively. 

Against Dickinson, it was 
much of the same for Hopkins. 

“We made too many errors,” 
said Pennewill. “We made a boat- 
load of service errors, and we are 


still making errors that kill our 
momentum. We have to work 
hard to get back momentum 
when we already had it earlier in 
the match.” 

Jackanich had 11 kills and 
13 digs in the match against 
Dickinson and classmate Lewis 
added 40 assists to go with her 
13 digs. Seniors Kay and Carri- 
hill added 20 digs and 12 kills, 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
EMILY MILLER, FIELD HOCKEY 





Magical Miller has the eye of the “Tiger” 


By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


What's the most you’ve done 
in less than 20 minutes? 

Your answer may be impres- 
sive, but probably pales in com- 
parison to Emily Miller's. This 
Saturday, the sophomore forward 
for the Hopkins field hockey team 
completed her second hat trick of 
the season in 19:57 as the Jays de- 
feated Haverford (8-1). 

' Miller’s field day began with 
goal number one at the 23:29 mark 
with an assist from fellow sopho- 
more forward Adair Landy. With 
help from another sophomore, 
forward Katie Wong, she scored 
again with 42:10 run off the clock. 
Miller’s final act completed her 
hat trick by scoring off her own 
rebound 76 seconds later. 
Although Miller thought the 
first hat trick was a little more 
exciting because of the game’s 
intense atmosphere, she was still 
nonetheless enthralled about Sat- 
urday’s goals. “It was a very nice 
feeling,” Miller said. 

Miller’s hat trick is only one of 
her many accomplishments this 
season. In September, she was 
named the Centennial Conference 
Offensive player of the week. On- 
ly a few weeks later, she scored 
the key goal against Muhlenberg 
securing the Jays’ eventual one- 
goal overtime win. And then on 
Wednesday, Miller outdid herself 
again by scoring both goals to de- 
feat Dickinson (2-0). 

So far this super sophomore 
has had three multi-goal games 
this year alone. Miller currently 
leads the team with 13 goals and 
eight assists, leaving her with 
the sixth best single season total 
in Hopkins history, and tied for 
seventh in season goals and sea- 
son assists. In the conference, 
she’s ranked first in shots, points, 
goals, points per game and goals 
per game. 

' Although her statistics say 
quite a bit about this star, Miller 
isn’t the type of person to call at- 
tention to herself. “It’s not about 
that. It’s about how well we play 
as a team,” Miller said. 

_ After struggling early this sea- 
son, the team has turned things 
around and has played phenom- 


¥ 
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enally as of late. With a 9-5 re- 
cord, Hopkins is currently tied 
for second place in the conference 
with Gettysburg. Of the past nine 
games, the Blue Jays have only lost 
one. As far as Miller is concerned, 
her team has come a long way. 
“This year, we're more com- 
fortable with each other,” Miller 
said. “We have no trouble tell- 
ing each other 
when we need 
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nized this Athlete of the Week 
if you saw her last season. As a 
freshman, Miller played in only 
five of the team’s 19 games, and 
scored just twice. 

This season, however, Miller 
and her teammates have both 
noticed a change in the way she 
plays. 

“T feel like I’ve improved,” 
Miller said. 
“Although I am 


to improve.” 


VITAL 


younger, I nev- 


Miller start- 
ed playing in 


STATISTICS 





er feel like my 
teammates will 
criticize what I 


seventh grade |! Year: Sophomore 
when she gave Major: Poli Sci have to say.” 
up soccer for sie Loe Senior mid- 
field hockey. “I Position: _ Forward fielder Amy So- 
wanted to try Hopkins Highlights: ergel says that 
something |! Recorded her second hat EE 
i a trick of the season while te eee Ee 
said. “I ende Here) : y’s worth ethic 
up loving it.” acrid ine Jays 1 8 vie is off the charts. 
In high “Emily does 
school, she a great job 


played varsity field hockey all 
four years and was captain of her 
senior year. She knew she wanted 
to play in college, and Hopkins 
just felt right to Miller. Head 
Coach Megan Callahan also had 
an impact on Miller’s decision to 
come to Hopkins. 

“My coach is great,” Miller 
said. “She’s the main reason | 
wanted to come here.” 

You might not have recog- 


rv 


with small stick work ... she has 
worked very hard to get where 
she is, and is seeing the results 
of it.” 

On top of her awards and 
various accolades, this ferocious 
forward’s new attitude has even 
earned herself quite the catchy 
nickname: “The Hungry Tiger.” 

Just hope that next time you 
have 20 minutes you don’t run 
into this “Tiger.” : 
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Senior outside hitter Adri Eisen sets up for a dig while sophomore opposite Kim Jachinich stands ready. 


respectively. 

The problem for Hopkins thus 
far has simply been a lack of con- 
sistency. Match in and match out, 
it seems that this season there 
has been a major problem with 
the team playing as one unit. Ina 
sport where passing is so impor- 
tant, the Jays have not been able 
to get everybody showing up for 
every match. 

“We need our hitters to show 
up,” Tri-Captain Laura Carrihill 
said. “We can’t get any consisten- 
cy because we don’t really have 


few matches.” 
After a tough week at home 


| for the Blue Jays, they will close 


out the season with a match on 


| Wednesday, Oct. 18 at Washing- 


ton before coming home on Sat- 
urday to take on Bryn Mawr. Fol- 
lowing that match, Hopkins only 
has two more. 

Currently at 2-4 in confer- 
ence, the Jays are not out of con- 
tention just yet but instead find 
themselves stuck in the middle 
of a crowded pack in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. With much 
parity, it still puts the Jays in the 
running for postseason play. But 
they'll, undoubtedly, need some 
help. 

“Our team will continue 
to fight,” Pennewill said. “We 


| aren't quitters. We might be frus- 


trated, but we aren’t quitting. 


| We could’ve let the Dickinson 


loss hurt us, but the girls didn’t 
take that path. We came back 
and worked hard in practice last 
Thursday and Friday.” 

With just a few matches re- 
maining, the Blue Jays will look 
to sweep the final four games. 
To do so, however, Hopkins will 
have to quickly grow to under- 


| stand, like Pennewall has said, 


how to win the close games. 
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| Garnet Tide at that point in the 


match, senior goalie Danny Co- 


| ble’s play, as of late, all but guar- 


anteed another victory for his 
team. 

After all was said and done, 
the shutout Coble accrued was 
his eighth in a row and his 10th 
on the season, a career high. 

“Dan is having a great year,” 
Hamzeh said.”“He has made 
many clutch saves, and I speak 
for the team in saying that we 
are very confident when he is in 


| goal. Not only is he making the 


| anybody to rely on. We haven't | 
been executing at all these last 


saves for us, but his leadership on 
the field boosts our confidence as 
well.” 

On the season, Coble has al- 
lowed only two goals, both in 
early September. On Tuesday 
he was named both Defensive 
Player of the Week and Player 
of the Week in the Centennial 
Conference for the third time 
this season. It was the fifth 
time this season that a Blue Jay 
has received the Player of the 
Week honors in the season’s six 
weeks, a testament to the team’s 
dominance, particularly in con- 
ference play. 

Unlike the previous four 
games, which were all decided 
by a 1-0 score, Hopkins did not 
stop after the Hamzeh goal. The 
offense continued to pound away 
at the Swarthmore defense, al- 
most doubling the number of 
shots it had taken in the first half 
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Swarthmore latest victim 
to Goble’s shutout streak 


of the game. 

With the game all but decided 
because of the team’s stellar de- 
fensive effort, the Hopkins of- 
fense was able to put an end to its 
string of 1-0 games, as freshman 
midfielder Max Venker connect- 
ed for a goal in the 82nd minute. 

Sophomore defender Robbie 
Carper started the play, passing 
the ball to freshman forward 
Nick Kosik, who then was attrib- 
uted with the assist. 

“1 was able to get on the end 
of it and just drive the ball across 
the front of the goal,” Kosik said. 
“Max did a great job of getting 
to the ball first and putting it 
away.” 

The goal was critical, as it 
was the first time in at least five 
games that the players could be 
all but assured of the win before 
the final horn sounded. It was 
also a crucial indicator of the 
team’s offense finally playing the 
type of soccer it has been work- 
ing toward all season. 

“Our offensive chemistry is 
improving, over the course of the 
season,” Kosik said. “Hopefully 
we will see the continued results 
of this improvement in the com- 
ing weeks.” 

That improved offensive play 
will be critical, as shutouts are 
never guaranteed, especially in 
the setting of a serious tourna- 
ment, where each play becomes 
even more important than those 
during the regular season. 
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Sophomore forward Nick Gauna attempts to cut past Arcadia middy Dan Sypolt. 











1. Trinity (Texas.) 
2. Messiah (Pa.) 
3. York (Pa.) 
4. Ohio Wesleyan 
5. Stevens Tech (N.J.) 
6. Redlands (Calif.) 
7. Wesleyan (Conn.) 
8. Hobart (N.Y.) 
9. Dominican (Ill.) 
— 10.NC Wesleyan 
11. JOHNS HOPKINS 
12. Williams (Mass.) 
13. Montclair St. (N.J.) 
| 14. UC Santa Cruz 
15. Baldwin-Wallace 
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: September 12 NSCAA/adidas Div. III Poll 
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Football drops to 2-4 aiter big loss 
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to give the Bullets a 9-3 lead. 

From that point forward, Scott 
and the Blue Jays appeared to 
have taken over the game. Scor- 
ing three points on each of its 
next three offensive marches, 
the Jays ended the first half and 
opened the second half with field 
goals. 

The Jays took their short but 
sweet 12 to 9 lead after recover- 
ing their second fumble of the 
day on the Gettysburg 37. 

When pressed to comment on 
their sterling performances amid 
a tough loss, Kase and Murray 
both gave credit to each other as 
well as their teammates on of- 
fense. 

“1 thought I played well and 
got a lot of help from the line and 
the great receivers we have on 
the team,” Murray said. “Andrew 
Case had a big game running the 
football as it was his first ever 
collegiate start.” 

“Mike Murray came off the 


bench again to have another good 
game at quarterback,” Kase said. 
“I didn’t really have to do much. 
The line and the fullback were 
opening great holes all day.” 


said. 
But as Murray sees it, the 


team’s consistent failure to score 
within 20 yards of their goal line 
has certainly been the team’s big- 





With the loss, Hopkins drops _ gest problem. 

to 2-4 overall and 1-2 in the Cen- “We have not been able to 
tennial Confer- score touch- 
ence. The win downs in the 
for the Bullets “Tt’. just tough be- red zone.” 
snaps an Ill ; Murray said. 

game losing Cause we ve had all The Jays’ 
streak to the hopes and 


Jays, and evens 
their overall re- 
cord at 3-3 and 


these close games 
that could’ve gone 


dreams of an- 
other Division 
III playoff birth 


their confer- either way.” this season are 
ence record at — FRESHMAN RUNNING "OW @pparent- 
1-1. ly all but gone. 

Of the four Back ANDREW KASE Nevertheless 
losses for Hop- Murray and 


kins, none were 
by more then 10 points, which 
makes it that much more frus- 
trating for such a diligent team. 
“It’s just tough because we've 
had all these close games that 
could’ve gone either way,” Kase 





Kase could be 
the players who may be able to 
lead next year’s team to postsea- 
son glory. 

Hopkins will continue its 
season against Muhlenberg at 
Homewood Field this Saturday. 
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SPORTS 


W. Soccer explodes with six-goal half Field hockey continues 


After a defense-fueled 1-0 viclory against Gettysburg, the Lady Jays’ offense wakes up, scoring a big 7-1 victory at Bryn Mawr 
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gabe Lane added. Lane 
scored the lone goal of the after- 
noon for either Lak sie 

The girls kept their momen- 
tum alive going on Saturday af- 
ternoon against the Bryn Mawr 
Owls. Lane, an offensive spark 
plug of late, turned the tide for 
the team again. 

Saturday’s final score, how- 
ever, does not reflect the way the 
Jays played for the entirety of 
the game. The Jays were actually 
down 1-0 before Lane tied it up. 
Lane’s goal was the only time the 
Jays scored in the first half. Per- 
haps she was more of a jumper 
cable, jump-starting an offensive 
machine that hit the back of the 
net six times from six different 
players. 

Though the girls have done 
exceptionally well this season, 
the continuation of this trend 
of slow and inauspicious starts 
in the first period is without a 
doubt going to hurt them in the 
postseason. This theory proved 
to be true last year when the 
Jays lost in the NCAA tourna- 
ment match against 
Tech. To add to the frustration, 
the formula for consistent play 


every game and the reason for 
the abrupt swell in dominance 
during the second period still 


remain a mystery to Weil. 


“We don’t usually make too 


many adjustments at halftime. 


We have talked a lot about our 
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Seniors midfielder Nikkole Haines and forward Jessie McKenzie position themselves for a score versus Ursinus in a Sept. game. 


poor first halves and tinkered 
with our pre-game warm-up,” 
Weil said. “For whatever reason, 
with few exceptions, our team 
just plays better in the second 
half of games.” 

Sticking to their usual rou- 
tine, the girls came out strong 
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Junior forward Kim Lane drives past a Muhlenberg defender on her way to scoring. 


and found their groove after 
halftime against the Owls, very 
determined to put the game 
away in the second period. The 
girls went hard into tackles and 
found a multitude of rebounds, 
which eventually allowed the 
Jays to gain full control of the 
match. 

Hopkins scored four goals in 
the first 10 minutes of the second 
half, with contributions by senior 
midfielder Kaitlin Giannetti, se- 
nior forward Laurie Baumann, 
sophomore midfielder Lisa 
Irizarry and sophomore forward 
Molly Steele, elevating Steele to a 
conference-high ninth goal of the 
season. 

Sophomore midfielder Fran- 
cesca Peretti went on to score 
Hopkins’ sixth goal of the game. 
Freshmen forward Ashley 
Sutherland later broke away and 
also nailed a shot after the game 
was long out of hand, making 
the score 7-1 in the last five min- 
utes of play. Sutherland was the 
feel-good story of the afternoon 
as she was the first freshman to 
score this season. 

“Our offense did a great job 
of adapting to the [smaller] field 
and modifying their game plan 
in the second half and ended up 
getting a lot of great goals,” ju- 
nior keeper Hamilton said. 

As is custom, the Blue Jay 
defense would not be overshad- 





Water polo enters ECAC Tourney as top seed 


By ARTHIKA 
CHANDRAMOHAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As their regular season comes 
to a close and the Blue Jays fly 
into another Division II] Cham- 
pionship Tournament, the men’s 
water polo team hopes to leave 
their 10-12 record behind and fo- 
cus on the goal in front of them: 
reclaiming their title. 

Returning home from their 
more than difficult West Coast 
trip, the Blue Jays reoriented 
themselves and prepared to meet 
George Washington in Washing- 
ton, D.C. for the second time this 
season. In their last meeting, the 
Blue Jays definitively crushed 
the Colonials 20-11. Wednesday’s 
meeting proved to be no different. 
Although the Colonials played a 
closer match and kept the Blue 
Jays frustrated for the larger part 
of the game, they were ultimately 
defeated, 10-7. Thanks to the of- 
fensive agility of junior utility 
Sean McCreery and sophomore 

utility Davis, the Jays were able 
to pull out the victory. 

The men’s team returned 
home with their win geared 
up and ready for a competitive 
match against No. 17 Bucknell. 
The match proved to be the first 
of two incredibly close losses for 
Hopkins, as the Blue Jays fell 12- 
13 to the Bison. Even with the 
support of a full house at the 
Newton White Athletic Center 
last Friday night, the Blue Jays 

were simply unable to hold on to 
their first half 9-7 lead. The Blue 
Jays continued to fight up until 
the last moment but were inevl- 
tably stunted by their opponent's 
stingy fourth quarter defense. 
Sophomore goalkeeper Hutch- 
ens saved seven shots during the 
game and his effort did not go 
unnoticed by his teammates. 


“(Hutchens] played really well 
considering the circumstances,” 
McCreery said. “Our pool is 
smaller than most so it makes it 
that much more harder to defend 
close shots.” 

The Blue Jays however were 
not disheartened by this loss, and 
they had little time to be so, be- 
cause the next day the Blue Jays 
hosted the Princeton Tigers. 

The Blue Jays played a fierce 
first half that ended in a tie of 5-5, 
but the punishing Princeton utili- 








We are going to go 
[into the ECAC Tour- 
nament] with the 
mind-set that we’re 
going 3-0. 
— SENIOR DRIVER RYAN 
McCormMack 





ties proved to be too much for the 
Jays to handle. Even with the four 
goals from both McCreery and 
Davis, the Jays looked dead mid- 
way through the fourth quarter. 

The loss to No. 15 Princeton 
was the final game of a disap- 
pointing 2006 regular season 
campaign. But it was not the Princ- 
eton loss that hurt the Jays the most. 

At the Claremont Convergence 
Tournament two weeks ago, the 
Jays were finally matched with 
opponents of their estimated 
ability and thus were set to prove 
that their mediocre record did 
not aptly reflect the talent of their 
squad. In the first round of ac- 
tion, Hopkins faced Cal Lutheran 
College whom they beat out by 
two goals, 13-11. 

Carrying the confidence from 


that win, the Jays swam against a 
highly-touted Scripps team in the 
second round and proceeded to 
topple the them, 10-8. Davis took 
charge in the second round of ac- 
tion by banking five goals total. Ju- 
nior Chris Hemmerle, sophomore 
Alex Bond, senior David Strick- 
land, and freshmen Brian Mitchell 
and Peter Sauerhoff all contributed 
as well throughout the match. 

After two great wins, the Blue 
Jays marched into their third 
round game against rival Univer- 
sity of Redlands. The game was 
tight and high-scoring through- 
out. But even with McCreery’s four 
fantastic goals and sophomore 
Josh Kratz’s surprising two-goal 
showing, the game was thrown 
into double overtime — where 
Blue Jays ultimately floundered. 

This hard-to-swallow loss was 
followed by another depress- 
ing Hopkins defeat, this time to 
the UC Santa Cruz slugs. In this 
low-scoring affair, the Blue Jays 
went down 6-9 with their highest 
scorer, McCreery, gaining only 
two goals. 

Although the Blue Jays ap- 
pear to be swimming in danger- 
ous waters after losing four out 
of their last five games, they still 
maintain high hopes for the Divi- 
sion III Championships. 

“Itis, without a doubt, possible, 
if not expected, for us to win the 
tournament,” McCormack said. 
“We are the number one seed and 
we are going to go in with the 
mind-set that we're going 3-0.” 

After all, history proves that 
the Blue Jays know when to come 
out fighting. Since 1994, the Blue 
Jays have won nine Division III 
Eastern titles, two of which came 
in the last two years. To defend 
and reclaim their title, the Blue 
Jays are eagerly preparing for 
Saturday’s first match against 
Connecticut College. 


: s | 
owed. Hamilton and freshman 


Jessica Cynowiec combined for 
six saves in the net on Saturday. 
The Jays’ defenders only allowed 
the Owls to take a total of nine 


shots, less than a quarter of the | | 


number of attempts made by the 
Jays. 

“Our players, I think typical 
of all Hopkins students, demand 
a lot of themselves, and others. 
Some of our players are too hard 
on themselves, and sometimes 


it is my job to calm them down, | 
remind them that they’re not | 
perfect, and that they are going | 


to make mistakes,” Weil said. 


“What I want from them is to try | 


and do the best they can.” 

The girls will be playing at 
home on Wednesday against 
McDaniel College as they look 
to tack on their 13th win of the 
season. 

[Editor’s note: The results of this 
game were not available at press 
time.] 
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career three-goal game and her 
fifth goal of the week. 

The Jays flat-out dominated 
Haverford. Landy began the scor- 
ing for Hopkins at 12:19, netting 
an unassisted goal. A little over 
10 minutes later, Miller scored her 
first of three goals off of an assist 
from Landy. After receiving the 
pass, Miller drove the ball to the 
left post past Haverford’s goalie 
| Grace Bundens. With only two 
seconds left in the half, Landy 
once again scored unassisted as 
she beat the goalie and scored at 
the near post. The Blue Jays left 
the half leading 3-0. 

Hopkins shot out of halftime 
like a cannon, immediately tak- 
| ing the offensive. Miller scored 
off an assist from sophomore 
forward Katie Wong at 21:10 by 
lifting the ball up past the div- 
ing goalie. Scoring her third and 
| final goal only one minute later, 
| Miller hit the back of the net off 
her own rebound. Wong, sopho- 
more midfielder Leah Horton 


and freshman midfielder Gabi 
Henn all scored in the second 





at Fresn. 


conierence tear vs. Fords 


half. Haverford’s Abby Scatter- 
good scored the only goal for her 
team, while Hopkins went on 
to a crushing 8-1 win. Hopkins’ 
win against Haverford was their 
third straight since their loss to 
Swarthmore. Hopkins is current- 
ly 9-5 overall and 5-1 against the 
Centennial Conference, one loss 
ahead of Gettysburg for second 
place behind 7-0 Ursinus. 

Eng and freshman Sophia Tieu 
split time in the goal, combining 
for 10 saves. Hopkins out-shot 
Haverford 24 to 12 and had 12 
penalty corners to Haverford’s 
seven. 

“We had a big win on Satur- 
day against Haverford,” junior 
defender Kristin Streif said, “and 
I think the team is really coming 
together and doing what we need 
to do to accomplish our goal of 
being the first or second seed for 
the conference tournament.” 

The Jays will head to Washing- 
ton College on Wednesday and 
will host Bryn Mawr this Satur- 
day at 6 p.m. as they try to secure a 
spot to the Centennial Conference 
Tournament for the sixth time. 
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| Freshman midfielder Meaghan Malloy, left, and the Jays are No. 2 in the league. « - 
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Dip You Know? 


Cardinals starting pitcher Jeff Suppan hit 
a home run against Mets starter Steve 
Trachsel in Game 3 of the NLCS for his sec 
ond career dinger. Trachsel, also respon 


sible for Suppan’s first shot in the 2005 
regular season, is the only pitcher ever to 
surrender homers to the same pitcher In 
both the regular and postseason. 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Football vs. Muhlenberg 1 p.m. 
Volleyball vs. Bryn Mawr 1 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Bryn Mawr 6 p.m. 
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Junior midfielder and co-captain Ben McAbee drives past Arcadia midfielder Mike Filipone during Wednesday's home game, which Hopkins won 2-0 with another shutout. 


Zero hour: M. soccer shuts out Garnet 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Like a grandmother's care- 
fully knitted quilt, there has 
been a simple 
pattern to 
the Hopkins 
men’s soccer 
team’s _ play 
of late. That 
undeniably simple yet surpris- 
ingly sophisticated plan has been 
working to near perfection, as the 
team has not lost a game in more 
than a month. 

The pattern — supporting a 
rock-solid defense with one or 
two goals midway through the 








game — once again worked won- 
ders this past Saturday as the 
Blue Jays defeated the Swarth- 
more Garnet Tide, 2-0. The victo- 
ry was Hopkins’ eighth straight 
win of the year, dating back to a 
2-1 win over Frostburg State on 
Sept. 13. 

The shutout kept the Jays 
in first place in the Centennial 
Conference and also bumped 
the team two spots up to 11th in 
national rankings and second in 
the Mid-Atlantic Region (as they 
trail only the undefeated Mes- 
siah). Conference foe Franklin 
& Marshall, which like Hopkins 
has only one loss, is positioned 
right behind the Jays in both the 


conference and the Mid-Atlantic 
rankings. 

Both Hopkins and Swarth- 
more opened the game trying 
to get on the scoreboard first, as 
each team fired five shots on the 
goal in the first half. The teams’ 
defenses outworked their offens- 
es, however, and neither team 
was able to score. 

Once the second half began, 
the Jays’ offense turned its attack 
intensity up a notch. As the whis- 
tle signaled the restart of play, 
Hopkins midfielders and for- 
wards started applying more and 
more pressure to the Garnets’ 
defense in an concerted effort to 
finally erase the nil-nil score. 


Gettysburg guns down delenseless Jays 


By CALEB GROFF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Although the future does look 
bright for the beleaguered Blue 
Jays squad, the consolidated ef- 
forts of both the younger and old- 
er players could not accomplish 
a must-win on Saturday. Led 
by freshman running back An- 
drew Kase’s 
113 yards 
and spurred 
on by fresh- 
man quarter- 
back Michael 
Murray’s 
243 yards passing, Hopkins 
was legitimately poised to win 
again. But two fourth-quarter 
touchdowns for the Gettysburg 
Bullets ultimately put the game, 
and quite possibly a postseason, 
out of reach. Gettysburg took the 
contest by a score of 23-18. 

Leading 12-9 through three 
quarters, the Blue Jays were con- 
trol of the game, causing two 
fumbles, limiting the Bullets’ 
time of possession to a stifling 
18:01 and dictating the overall 
pace of the game. Much to Hop- 
kins’ dismay, however, the fourth 
quarter brought nothing but bad 
news. After facilitating a five 


Hopkins 18 





minute drive to close the third 
quarter and open the fourth, 
Hopkins lost its only fumble of 
the day on the Gettysburg 27 
yard line. On the subsequent of- 
fensive drive Gettysburg got the 
first of its two late touchdowns. 
After a turnover on downs on the 
following Hopkins drive, Gettys- 
burg would punch it in again to 
take the 23-12 lead. 

The Blue Jays started the en- 
suing drive on their own 2 yard 
line, but managed to power the 
ball 98 yards down the field. The 
drive included three huge plays, 
highlighted by a spectacular 
22-yard completion from Mur- 
ray to junior wide receiver Evan 
Earnest on fourth down and was 
eventually capped off by Mur- 
ray’s only touchdown pass of the 
day with a pass to Earnest. The 
two point conversion failed, 
leaving the Bullets with a 23-18 
lead. 

With only 2:25 remaining in 
the game, Gettysburg recovered 
the onside kick, placing the de- 
fense in control of the Blue Jays’ 
destiny. With three time-outs 
left, it was within the realm of 
possibility for the Blue Jays to get 
the ball back with time left on the 
clock. But when Tom Sturges of 


the Bullets rushed for 10 yards 
on third and six, all Gettysburg 
had to do was run out the clock 
to claim its victory. Nonetheless, 
in an odd turn of events, due to 
the opposing coach’s poor clock 
management, Hopkins got the 
ball back ona turnover on downs. 
With seven seconds left, Head 
Coach Jim Margraff attempted 
the hook-and-ladder play, but 
Kase was tackled at midfield to 
end the game. 

Hopkins took the original 
lead in the game on the first of 
senior place kicker Ben Scott's 
school-record four field goals. 
The three-point boot came off the 
first turnover of the game, when 
Hopkins recovered its first of two 
fumbles. The Bullets answered 
back early in the second quarter 
with a field goal of their own to 
tie the game at three. Hopkins 
had to punt the ball back to Get- 
tysburg after a short six play 
drive. The resulting Bullets’ drive 
ended with six points after an 
impressively orchestrated eight 
play, 96 yard drive. The Bullets 
went deep for their first touch- 
down, 43 yards in fact, as quar- 
terback Matt Flynn found Dusty 
Green in the back of the end zone 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





Volleyball starting to 
feel season’s strain 


“After falling to their rival . Losing to both Bucknell and 
Haverford in five sets on Satur- Princeton at home has not fazed _ 
day and subsequently dropping this sub-.500 team. The Jays are 


the Jays are in danger of missing 


INSIDE 


Water Polo (10-12) ready 
for D-II] Tournament 


out of conference contention, confident heading into postsea- 
son play and look to win three 


their league’s tourney, Page A10. _ straight this weekend, Page A11. 
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Miller proves that tricks 
arent only for kids 


Following her second hat trick 
of the season, Emily Miller is mi- 
raculously carrying the Lady Jays 
on her back this season with her 
great scoring. She is our Athlete 
of the Week, Page A10. 





A little more than 10 minutes 
into the second half, the fruits of 


| proved 


their labors were reaped when | 


senior forward Mo Hamzeh 
zipped one past a diving Garnet 
goalkeeper to put the team up 1- 
0. Although the play was marked 
as unassisted, part of the credit 
should still belong to junior mid- 
fielder Nate Ford, who made 


the properly placed throw-in to | 


Hamzeh before the score. 
“Nate quickly threw the ball 


to me,” Hamzeh said. “I turned, | 
beat one guy and pushed the ball | 
to my right to set up for a shot | 


around 25 yards out and shot it.” 

The goal was Hamzeh’s sec- 
ond of the year, but its impor- 
tance was much larger than just 
any old goal. Before the silence- 
breaker, Swarthmore’s goalie 
Zach Weimar was proving him- 
self to be quite adept at stopping 
the Hopkins offense. 

Even though the Jays held 
just a slim 1-0 margin over the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 








Eng, Landy help to lead 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johins Hopkins News-Letter 


After a frustrating first half, 
neither Dickinson nor Hopkins 
had managed to score a goal. 
Then at over three minutes into 
the second half, sophomore for- 
ward Adair Landy snatched the 
ball from Dickinson in Hopkins 
defensive 
territory. 
Adair Landy 
dodged her 
defender and 
ran down the 
field. Spying her teammate, soph- 
omore forward Emily Miller, she 
passed the ball forward. Miller 
used Dickinson's goalie Amanda 
West’s confusion to slip the ball 
into the net for the first goal of 
the game. Hopkins now held a 





| tentative 1-0 lead. 


The defense on both teams 
formidable as neither 
team scored for the next 10 min- 
utes. Then at 51:36, Miller once 
again displayed her offensive 
skills, scoring her second goal of 
the game unassisted in front of 
the Dickinson Red Devils’ goal. 
The defense ran the rest of the 
show 

Miller was the only player to 
score the entire game, as the Blue 
Jays beat the Red Devils 2-0. Se- 





field hockey to home wins 


nior goalie Dayna Eng had four 
saves in 70 minutes and was able 
to successfully shut out Dickin- 
son with the help of the defense. 
But the low score didn’t mean the 
Jays weren't trying. The Blue Jays 
out-shot the Red Devils 22 to six. 
Hopkins also had four times the 
number of penalty corners with 
16 to Dickinson’s four. 

“We had to prove that we de- 
serve respect and the Dickinson 
win was great,” Eng said. “It’s 
always sweet to get a shut out.” 
Eng is ranked sixth in Hopkins 
career history with 266 saves, 
just 17 shy of the No. 5 spot held 
by Missi Schafhauser (1999- 
2002). The shutout against Dick- 
inson was her first since Oct. 15, 
2005. 

Miller’s two goals in the Dick- 
inson game did not go unnoticed, 
as she was named the Centennial 
Conference Offensive Player of 
the Week for the second time this 
year. Miller has 13 goals and eight 
assists for the season, leading the 
team with 34 points, making her 
the first Blue Jay to accrue 30 or 
more points in a season since 
2003. In case anyone needed 
more proof of her offensive dom- 
inance, Miller also added a hat 
trick during Saturday’s contest 
against Haverford, her second 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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Junior midfielder Lori Vislocky takes on a Gettysburg defender in a Sept. 5-1 win. 





Women’s soccer shellacs pitiful Bryn Mawr 


The Lady Jays stay undefeated against the Centennial Conlerence plus adds a win against Owls 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The women’s soccer team will 
not be denied a strong finish to 
their 2006 
season. After 
the halfway 
mark of the 
season, the 
girls have 
taken five of their last six games, 
with three of those victories com- 
ing on the road. Their latest win 
was another lopsided triumph, as 





the Lady Jays trounced the Bryn 
Mawr Owls by a score of 7-1. 

The team’s goals of going un- 
defeated in the Centennial Con- 
ference and hosting the Con- 
ference tournament are within 
reach with only three games left 
to play. Both feats have yet to be 
achieved by any Hopkins wom- 
en’s soccer team. 

The overall performance this 
year is a huge testament to how 
far the team has come since the 
1992 season when Head Coach 
Leo Weil first turned the club 
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Junior forward Kim Lane, right, has a goal in each of the Jays’ past two contests. 


A 


sport into a varsity squad. 

“I think I’m basically the same 
coach I was back in ‘92, with a lot 
more knowledge and experience. 
I thought a couple of those first 
four years were some of my best 
as a coach, because we didn't 
have the caliber of players we 
have now, and I had to do more 
coaching in games, not just in 
practice,” Weil said. “It’s hard to 
compare teams and seasons, be- 
cause they’re all different. I think 
that this is our most talented 
team ever, one that’s capable of 
playing at a higher level than any 
of our others.” 

The girls claimed an impor- 
tant 1-0 win on Wednesday 
against their Centennial rivals, 
the Gettysburg Bullets. It gave 
the Jays a great deal of self-assur- 
ance to beat a team that had shut 
them down five times over the 
last three years. On top of that, 
the win put the girls in an excel- 

lent position for attaining both of 
their goals for the season. 

“We definitely had some old 


_ scores to settle and it felt so great 


to finally put it to them,” senior 
midfielder and co-captain Jessie 
McKenzie said. j 
“I think it is also important 
to note that we played a great 
defensive game and our defense 
and goalkeeper, Kerry Hamil- 
ton, deserves the most credit for 
the win [on Wednesday],” junior 
ConrinueD oN Pace A11 
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Three times a day at the Baltimore National Aquar- 
jum, a group of enthusiastic wetsuit-clad trainers 
entertains an amphitheater of crowds with dolphin 
shows. The aquarium is home to eight bottlenose dol- 
phins raging in age from just over one to 34 years. 
Beth Manning is the senior trainer and has worked 
with the dolphins at the aquarium for 10 years. Man- 
ning took me into the dolphin domain for a closer 
look at her life as a trainer. 

Manning had a childhood love of animals and 
developed a particular interest in dolphins around 
middle school. In high school she interned as an ex- 
hibit guide at the aquarium and followed her ambi- 
tions through to a degree in animal behavior from 
Towson University. 

Manning described some of the first thrills of her 
career: “When you first start it’s, ‘Oh my god I get to 
feed and touch dolphins’ ... and then once you get 
past that you start, I think, taking pleasure in the 
smaller things. Teaching the public is something that 
I love because ... we have so many visitors who have 
never seen a dolphin, and that’s exciting for me.” 

Manning reiterated the satisfaction she receives 
from educating the public and went on to explain 
some of the things that excite her now, years into her 
career. “The actual training and watching the dolphins 
learn is very exciting. When they get it you can almost 
physically see the lightbulb go off. You'll be working 
on something and they are kind of getting it, but they 
don't really know what they’re doing, and then, sud- 
denly, they’re like ‘Oh! This is what!’ and they jump five 
steps ahead in their learning, and you just take really 

SAM ENGEL/NEWS-LETTER simple pleasure in that, just watching them learn.” 
Dolphins and trainers work together to put on a performance three times a day. Trainers say that getting to watch them learn is the most exciting part of the job. CONTINUED ON Pace B3 





Junk becomes art at “Front Room” 


By IRIS CHAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Humans and museums have a touchy, complicated relationship. Many, museums are just cold 
mausoleums. Portraits of dead men and women glare down disapprovingly from their high, 2D 
perches. Marble statues stare off into the distance, superior and dressed in perfectly creased togas. 
Museums create a divide between humans and the art they are supposed to explore and enjoy. 

Dan Steinhilber’s exhibit at the Baltimore Museum of Art, “Front Room,” explores the prickly re- 
lationship that man has with space and art. The most playfully ambitious piece of the museum, 

: “Untitled,” does not hang ina gilded frame on the wall. Nor does it repose ona pedestal. Instead, it’s 
built of Styrofoam packing peanuts, Rigid air-mover fans, Genie garage door openers, Rigid wet-dry 
vacuum detachable blowers, timers, electrical components and Roomba vacuum cleaners. This won- 
derful assemblage of metal, Styrofoam and plastic is housed in an oblong room in the Contemporary 

A nied Styrofoam packing peanuts — small, nearly weightless, and crushable in a human 

hand — radically redefine the relationship between humans and art. The fans and blowers scatter the 
eanuts about the floor and through the air. Suddenly art is kinetic, playful, tangible. It’s skittering 

“a over shoes and blowing hairdos apart. Literally flying in the face of traditional, gaze-but-don t-touch 

: i art, patrons are allowed to step into the room. However, most just peer in with trepidation from the 


| Ee door. 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
‘CONITINUED ON PAGE B6 Dan Steinhilber brings together random objects to create the installation piece, “Front Room’. 
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By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Whenit comes to petsindorms, 
the rules are clear — they’re not 
allowed. But that wasn’t always 
the case. } 

About 20 years ago, pets were 
tacitly allowed in some circum- 
stances, according to Carol Mohr, 
senior director of housing and 
dining services. 

“We did at one time — long, 
long ago — allow students to 
have pets in our apartment build- 
ing,” she said. 

One reason pets are not al- 
lowed today is the same reason 
the policy was “firmed” in the 
past to the point where not even a 
goldfish is permitted in any Uni- 
versity-run housing. 

“We changed that policy be- 
cause of some extraordinary lev- 

els of destruction,” she said, cit- 
ing chewed carpets and floors. 

But the main 
reason for the 
ban, accord- 
ing to Mohr, is 
“sanitation.” 

“Mainly, we 
have that poli- 
cy in place for 
sanitation rea- 
sons and for the 
safety and well- 
being of the pets 

as well as the 
other people 
in the environ- 
ment,” she said. 
“Unfortunately, 
oftentimes when there are pets in 
the facility ... the owners aren’t tak- 
ing care of them, or will leave over 
a period of time, and that can create 
problems, both from a sanitation 
perspective or from the perspec- 
tive of the pets ... so we really just 
don't feel that that’s something we 
_can manage within our facilities.” 
Allergies are also a primary 
factor, Mohr said, adding that 
it’s “unfair to create a problem 
for the people around the indi- 


“People don’t consis- 
tently clean up after 
their pets and don’t 
necessarily keep their 
pets confined.” 
—CaroLt Morr, 
Housinc & DINING 
SENIOR DIRECTOR 


PETS Focus 


vidual with a pet.” 

And while some nearby apart- 
ment buildings manage the issue 
— such as The Allston which al- 
lows cats at no additional cost 
with prior approval, or The 
Blackstone and The Charles 
which allow cats for $250 down 
and $25 a month — the situation 
faced by Hopkins administrators 
is unique in one glaring way. 

“In many of our buildings 
we have students that are liv- 
ing together that we're assign- 
ing to those spaces, as opposed 
to groups of students who have 
all chosen to live together in an 
apartment,’ Mohr said. “We've 
placed someone in that space, 
and we have leases with individ- 
uals as opposed to a commercial 
apartment where you and your 
roommate would sign one lease 
and would both be responsible 
and agree to the same terms.” 

Because of this, it “becomes dif- 
ficultand creates 
conflict when 
one of those in- 
dividuals have 
a pet and has a 
roommate that 
doesn’t want to 
have a pet.” 

It’s easy to 
sympathize. 
Moving into 
the dorms for 
another year 
of college, stu- 
dents would 
likely not ex- 
pect to have 
two roommates instead of one 
— with a tail and a bite as fierce 
as its bark. 

Still, it would seem that a 
student living alone — say, in a 
single, one-bedroom apartment 
or efficiency — could care for a 
pet without bothering anyone 
else. According to Mohr, this is 
not the case. 

“T think that in a dormitory 
environment, pets are extremely 
problematic because you're look- 
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Dogs like this one used to be allowed in University housing, but now you'll need to find a suitable off-campus apartment. 


ing at an environment where 
there really isn’t adequate space 
for an animal to be there, in a 
single room [or] a residence hall,” 
she said. “The animal would [end 
up] in other parts of the building 
and that begins to interfere with 
other people.” 

The presence of pets in dorms 
can also lead to other problems, 
such as “bugs” and “vermin,” 
when people fail to clean up after 
their animals. 

“People don’t consistently 
clean up after their pets and don’t 
necessarily keep their pets con- 
fined,” she said. 

If a student is caught with a 
pet, the punishment might be as 
minimal as a figurative slap on 


| PET-FRIENDLY APARTMENTS 





If you just can’t live without a fluffy little someone, check out these off-campus 
apartments that offer pet- friendly living! 


The Allston 

3111 N. Charles St. 

Cats are welcome with approv- 
al of your landlord. 


The Baltimorean 
2905 N. Charles St. 
Felines are wel- 
come with a fee of 
$200. 


‘The Blackstone & 
The Charles 

3215. & 3333" Nee 
Charles St. o 
For a $250 regis- 
tration fee (non-re- 
fundable), as well — 
as an additional _ 
$25 a month, cats _ 
arewelcome. 
Be lee oc ku ish 


Cats allowed with deposit and 
small “pet fee.” 


Saint Paul Court 
3120 Saint Paul St. 


Alps of Tuseany 

100 Tuscany Rd. 

Cats welcome with approval 
of your landlord. 


Broadview Apart- 
ments 

116 W. University 
Pkwy. 

Cats welcome 
with a 200 dollar 
fee. 


The Carlyle 

500 W. University 
Pkwy. 

Cats welcome. 


The Carolina 
Apartments 
108-114 W. Uni- 
versity Parkway 

_ Cats allowed. 


Hopkins House 

— 110 W. 39" St. 
Cats under 30 
_ pounds welcome 
cat 








the wrist and a notice to remove 
the pet as soon as possible. 

“We insist the pet be gone,” 
Mohr said. “The individual needs 
to make other arrangements for 
their pet and the pet needs to 
leave.” 

Still, someone caught trying 
to skirt the rule may not get off 


scot-free. 

“Disciplineis handled through 
Residential Life,” said Mohr. “So 
if there’s a disciplinary response 
to that it would be under their 
purview.” 

She added: “[All] we do is give 
the student a period of time to 
make other arrangements.” 





(ver two hundred years of 
pets on Homewood campus 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Often disregarding fond 
memories of summer sun and 
childhood, the collective mind of 
Hopkins students is very much 
rooted in the present. Likewise, it 
is devoid of “fluff.” 

On daily cross-campus trudg- 
es, most undergraduates are con- 
templating their 8 a.m. physics 
exam, the miserable rain or how 
much they hate both. 

In this “to-do list” fog, it is 
easy for college students to exist 
with little animal contact. Aside 
from the squirrels and (inordi- 
nate amount of) rabbits, which 
are hard to miss along Home- 
wood’s_ tree-lined walkways, 
some students may be completely 
ignorant of their world without 
animals. 

While there are a few of us 
who do stop to pet the neighbor- 
hood strays, many students are 
probably not thinking much of 
the history of their surroundings 
or the animals that may have 
once lived here. 

From the depths of the Home- 
wood House wine cellar, however, 
a small group of students enrolled 
in The Pet in Early America are 
thinking exactly that. Lead by 
History of Science and Technology 
Professor Stuart Leslie and Cathe- 
rine Arthur, curator of Homewood 
House, this group seeks to discov- 
er the pets and animals who once 
lived within the home’s walls and 
surrounding land. : 

Considering the history of the 
Hopkins campus, and Home- 
wood House, as the early 19th 
century summer home of Charles 
Carroll, Jr. is known, it is not a 
stretch for anyone to imagine the 
pets and livestock that may have 


once roamed this area. 

Ease of imagination alone, 
however, is not enough to foster 
interest. That the Homewood 
campus was a 130-acre farm in 
the early 1800s is of little imme- 
diate relevance to its current visi- 
tors and residents. Explanation 
and hard evidence that animals- 
livestock undoubtedly- have 
lived here, renders the idea more 
enticing. 

Holly Danner, a junior en- 
rolled in the class, explains her 
interest in pets in relation to a 
historically evolving relationship 
with animals. In the past, Dan- 
ner explains, animals were used 
for labor or child companions, 
and “the adults who had a lot of 
pets were sort of the ‘crazy pet 
people”. 

Just as pets play a different 
role in the lives of college stu- 
dents, pets had a different place 
in 19th century homes. 

“But today,” Danner explains, 
“people are really into animals 
and treat them like family.” 

Admittedly, it is uncertain ex- 
actly what pets may have lived in 
Homewood House. It has been 
over a century since Charles Car- 
roll, Jr. and his family inhabited 
campus grounds. 

While we are unable to pin- 
point a Fifi or Rover having lolled 
on the grass of the upper quad, 
it is appropriate to assume dogs 
and cats lived in the home, under 
the care of the Carroll's five chil- 
dren. 

As the Pets class seeks more 
conclusive evidence, remember 
the history of our campus and 
the pets that may have lived here. 
And don’t miss their culminating 
Homewood House exhibition, 
Feathers, Fins and Fur: The Pet in 
Early Maryland, opening Jan. 4. 
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She’s the last person to see me 
in the morning and the first to 
greet me when I get back home. 
When I’m down, she’ll pick me 
up; when I’m mad, she’s a calm- 
ing presence. 

Sometimes she even convinces 
me to make the right decisions, 
The other night, she stared at me 
— so judgmentally — and helped 
me to see past a pair of beer-gog- 
gles. 

So who says that dogs are 
man’s best friend? A furry feline 
may actually be a college boy’s 
greatest buddy. I admit, I used to 
be a dog person, but ever since a 
little kitten named Isabel came 
into my life last year, we've be- 
come inseparable. 

Sure, my shorthaired room- 
mate may have a habit of shed- 
ding on my polos and seems to 
get off on tearing up furniture 
and homework — but overall, a 
cat is just the sort of low-mainte- 
nance companion that every pet- 
lover should invest in. . 

It doesn’t take much to enter- 
tain your cat. Mine goes crazy 
over a pinch of catnip, a spool of 
yarn or a ball of paper. 

As an owner, you'll never 
have to walk your cat, as they 
get all their exercise climbing 
your tables and chairs. They 
won't wet the floor — most fe- 
lines recognize a litter box and 
use it on cue. Most of all, cats are 
born mousers. They'll keep that 
dirty row house or messy apart- 
ment rodent-free. 

One thing that I didn’t real- 
ize about cats is that they are 
extremely smart and trainable. 
Isabel knows “up,” “sit” and “roll 
over,” although her “play dead” 
needs a bit more work. In turn, 
there’s a lot she can teach me: 
hygiene, for example, as Isabel 
cleans herself more than I do. 
Another skill I should learn from 
her is using the toilet correctly. 
I still have trouble with my aim 
after too many drinks; my cat al- 
ways hits the litter box dead on. 

Like most felines, Isabel has 
her own unique personality and 
quirks. She’s affable and playful 
but has an unquestionable wild 
streak. She enjoys a touch of rum 
with her Kibble and then joins me 
and my friends as we toss back a 
few in my apartment. And while 
she doesn’t quite understand the 
mechanics of a Hookah just yet, 
she’s making progress. 

Isabel also doubles as the per- 
fect wing-mate — cute, friendly 
and cuddly. In short, the ultimate 
chick-magnet. Owning a cute pet 
suggests a sensitive side belying 
any popped-collar, macho appear- 
ance. It implies that you're able to 
love someone implicitly and that 
you might actually be a decent hu- 
man being. wis 

That is why pets are a great 
excuse to strike up conversation 
with the beauty down the hall. 
Some classics I’ve used include: 
“Sorry my cat just wandered into 
your apartment,” or “Excuse me, 
I'm going away for the week- 
end — would you watch my cat 
while I’m gone?” But what I love 
most about Isabel is her talent for 
jumping into the arms of cute 
neighbors and leading them back 
to my apartment. ant 

And on those crazy nights 
when that drunken sorority girl 
— the one that you'll regret seeing 
in daylight — offers up a nightcap, 
apologize and tell her that your 
cat needs feeding. Thanks, but no 
thanks. I'd rather cuddle with that 
special pet in my life than spoon 
with anyone else, ann 
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e birth of babies is another hall- 
mark event. Recently the aquari- 
um welcomed a new calf, Beau, 
agi year and three months. 
1s quite it s > 
the ace oni phe on 
fast each day and 1 > apts 
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well. : 
Noni, our new mom, during 
pregnancy and just after birth, 
has completely showed me a 
whole new side of biology that I 
never knew. We feed mackerel, 
which is a really fatty fish. When 
she gave birth she didn’t want 
anything but mackerel, you'd 
give her another fish and she’d 
throw it right back at you!” 

The dolphins are fed restau- 
rant quality fish, their kitch- 
ens are cleaned twice daily and 
any fish that falls on the floor is 
thrown away, Manning laughed, 
“They're spoiled.” 

As for Noni’s mackerel craze, 
“Her biology was telling her ‘I 
need calories, I need calories,’ but 
30 days later, give her mackerel 
and she'd throw it right back to 
you. Then she only wanted to eat 
capelin.” 

Training is the large part of 
Manning’s work. “We are respon- 
sible for maintaining all their 
voluntary medical behaviors and 
we try to have everything be on 
a voluntary basis. The behaviors 
are also trained, more impor- 
tantly than for the public or for 
shows, for their mental stimula- 
tion.” 

The medical behaviors that 
the trainers teach the dolphins 
include coming out of the water 
on to a scale to be weighed, giv- 





Dating faux-pas abounds at Hopkins 


It now appears to be official: 
Prince William (gasp!) is soon to 
be engaged. 

~ Damn. There goes my hus- 
band. 

Just in time for a section on the 
Hopkins dating scene. 

Hopkins apparently has an ab- 
normally high rate of alumni in- 
termarriage. Oh, really? I've been 
here for four years. No marriage 
proposals yet. And it’s not like I've 
been in the library all this time 
I've dated. 

At least I’ve tried, admittedly 
without much success. 

Honestly, I don’t understand. 
The biggest fight I’ve ever had with 
an ex-boyfriend was a result of my 
throwing a Nintendo controller 
during a heated game of Golden- 
eye (we were playing License to Kill 
— very intense). I’ve never made a 
guy watch a chick flick, either. The 
only thing I would ever make a guy 
watch are the Denver Broncos. 

No wonder I’m currently with- 
out a guy — I practically am a 
guy. I’m busy; I don’t want to talk 
about my feelings. In fact, the 
simplest way to my heart is in a 
‘72 Datsun 240Z. 

Still, dating has brought heart- 
break after heartbreak. Sure, I'll 
admit it: I shouldn’t have thrown 
the controller. It was a crime of 
passion. 

But I just don’t think finding 
somebody at Hopkins should be 
so hard. After all we've been told 
that college should be the best 
time of our lives. But when I look 
around at all the filled cubicles at 
the library on weekends, I have to 
wonder: What are we doing? 

I guess I've had a great time in 
college. Dating, for the most part, 
has been fun. For whatever rea- 
son, Hopkins students, busy and 
stressed, seem to find the time 
and energy to put themselves out 
there and into the Hopkins dat- 
ing scene. ce oe 

Considering that Hopkins is 
essentially a four-year episode of 
Freaks and Geeks, the results tend 

‘to be hilarious. Consider my un- 
fortunate roommate, once tr eated 
to a glass of water at Ruby Tues- 
days. We're all broke, but honest- 
ly— water? 

And then there was my CcO- 
worker who went out ee a 

eone from her Neuro class, 

Oily 10 be asked on the dance floor 
if she was having a seizure. “No, 
concerned stare. 
“There's also my clueless friend 


my ledger 
on Saturday?” No, Brya No led- 
gers, no pencils, no Pazo. Just no. 
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It’s hard to tell who's having more fun, the dolphin or the visitors, as dolphins swim inside the Baltimore National Aquarium. 


ing voluntary urine samples and 
lying still on their backs for body 
checks and blood samples. The 
dolphins at the aquarium look 
like old pros at these practical be- 
haviors, and it is essential to their 
health that they are. 

Manning explains the chal- 
lenges of training. “I think the 
most difficult part is that there is 
not one way to train a behavior, 
there’s 50 ways to do it ... and 
that can get complicated when 
you have ... 12 people working 
with the same eight animals.” 

It is vital that the trainers work 
in close communication. “When 


I’m asking a dolphin to do a por- 
poise behavior, 11 other trainers 
are asking for it as well. If we 
aren't doing things the same way 
that can be potentially frustrat- 
ing for the animal so keeping 
communication open, keeping 
us consistent, while working in 
the boundaries of that there is no 
black and white is a very fine bal- 
ance that we try to achieve.” 
Flexibility in training styles 
and an excellent ability for ob- 
servation are essential parts of 
Manning’s job. No two dolphins 
learn in exactly the same way. 
“Shiloh learns very differently 
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Prince William is breaking hearts of girls 


Yl admit to committing my 
fair share of dating faux-pas. I 
was once carried to a fraternity 
formal after I decided to elevate 
my pre-game to “a whole new 
level.” Then there was freshman 
year when I was taken to my first 
sushi bar, where I chose wasabi as 
an appetizer. Bad idea. 

But I know we’ve all had our 
fair share of the less hilarious 
times, when we've behaved per- 
fectly well and things just haven't 
worked out. I’ve been broken up 
with in an e-mail — the week af- 





Brooke Nevils 
Out of the Blue 


ter I got out of the hospital. 

Then there was a couple weeks 
ago, when the guy I'd been dating 
suddenly vanished off the face of 
the earth, without any wasabi in- 
cidents or pre-gaming slip-ups. 
What have I done this time? 

“T sort of met this girl from 
Goucher, and I'm madly in love 
with her,” he confessed when I 
awkwardly confronted him in the 
Hut. “She has the exact same top- 
rated songs on iTunes.” 

Oh. Of course. These things 
happen — and you get over them, 
and then you try again. 

Or do you? 

~ Lately I’m not so sure. Some- 
times I just want to turn off my cell 
phone, throw on some sweatpants 
and watch Monday Night Football 
all by myself — it’s less of a hassle. 
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everywhere. Sorry, girls, he’s engaged. 


When I said this to my best friend, 
herself happily enjoying a five- 
year relationship with a fellow 
Hopkins student, she laughed. 

“Hopkins is a small place,” 
she said. “There might not be 
anybody here for you. But some- 
where out there, there’s some- 
body as nerdy and weird as you 
are. You won't die alone.” 

No, I won't. I'll buy a poodle. 

But for now, life at Hopkins 
can be lonely. Hopkins students 
are incredibly independent, capa- 
ble and focused, but who doesn’t 
want somebody to bring them 
Ben & Jerry’s? That shouldn't be 
so hard. 

It isn’t. When I think about it, 
I know that I am surrounded by 
people who will always pick up 
the phone when I call them, will 
drop everything if I need them, 
who will bring me Mint Choco- 
late Cookie Ice Cream and then 
go to the gym with me the next 
day. We all have people like that 
in our lives — Hopkins, for all its 
shortcomings, is filled with peo- 
ple just like that. 

And thank goodness. It’s okay 
to have your share of dating disas- 
ters; it’s okay to dump someone or 
to be dumped; everybody screws 
up, breaks down or humiliates 
themselves from time to time. But 
the point is that after, we have 
to remember that we all matter 
—and then we have to treat each 
other like it. 

Because now that Prince Wil- 
liam is off the market, more Hop- 
kins men might use the decreased 
competition to make their moves 
— and they'll probably find that 
a lot of Hopkins ladies might be 
more inclined to say yes to that 
special evening at One World 
Café. But in my case, Raiders and 
Chiefs fans need not apply. 

Well, on second thought, what 
the hell — life is short, and foot- 
ball season even shorter. 





then some of our other animals 

. she’s not necessarily a very 
food motivated animal, so you 
don’t want to use food as a re- 
inforcer, she doesn’t really like 
toys that much so you don’t want 
to use toys to reinforce her.” So 
what does work for Shiloh? “The 
best thing for Shiloh is learning 
a new behavior. If you're trying 
to work on her medical behav- 
iors, as a reinforcer [sic] for that 
she can go work her flip that 
she’s learning, that’s more excit- 
ing and reinforcing to her.” 

The professional organization 
to which Manning belongs is 
called the International Marine 
Animals Trainers Association 
(IMATA). Apart from her usual 
work at the Aquarium, she also 
attends annual conferences. “Ar- 
tificial insemination is the big 
thing at conferences. Right now 


| the big thing in the field is artifi- 
| cial insemination, so that we can | 


keep a very varied population.” 
Manning describes the sense 
of reward she feels from her 
work, “They are smart animals 
they know that no matter what 
they do, they’re going to get all 
their food. So the fact that they 
are interested in interacting and 
interested in learning and work- 
ing with us it’s very rewarding.” 
As for the shows, Manning 
says, ““Some people think dol- 
phins are at the aquarium to 
entertain people ... I’m at the 
aquarium to.entertain the dol- 
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phins!” 


n my quaint New England 
town, summer activities for 
teenagers aren’t your nor- 
mal minimum wage fry- 
scooping, blue jean-folding 


| jobs. My friends were employed 
| as antique dealers for New York 
| City tourists, sailing instructors 
f| for 
| children 
8 the local yacht 
3 | club, 
| for stuffy big- 
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something a 
little spicier 
— my town’s 
upscale linge- 
rie boutique. 

The apparel in this little shop 
makes Victoria’ Secret merchan- 
dise look like trailer trash out- 
fits. We sold everything — lace 
thongs, silk stockings, corsets 
and garter belts. Then of course 
there was the naughty room, 
which included crotch-less and 
ass-less panties, cup-less bras and 
even dildo harnesses. One of my 
favorite products were silicone 
nipples that lend the illusion of 
perky, cold nipples. It was a very 
educational summer, to say the 
least. 

As exciting as nipple clamps 
are, the boutique is known for its 
professional bra-fitting. That sum- 
mer, I learned everything and any- 
thing about breasts and bras. The 
most important lesson was sizing. 
While most everyone believes that 
cup sizes run from an AA toa DD, 
how is it that both Jessica Simpson 
and Pamela Anderson have DD's? 
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without a strap-strugele 


This scale can’t encompass the 
women who are carrying four ex- 
tra pounds on their chest. 

A more accurate scale used by 
professional lingerie companies 
in England, France and Italy rang- 
es from a 28-56 inch waistband 
and (ready for this?) AA to JJ cup 
size. Maternity 
nursing bras 
even run up to 
an M cup. To 
answer your 
question, yes, 
I have seen a JJ 
cup size. These 
are large wom- 
en with suf 
focating, large 
breasts. These 
breasts have so 
much weight 
that they can 
crush a_ beer 
can — I saw it on The Man Show 
the one time I actually watched it. 
(I swear it was only once!) On the 
other side of the spectrum is the 
30 AA for women who have pre- 
teen lumps. 

If you want to compare your 
inaccurate department store size 
to the correct European size, 
subtract a band size and go up a 
cup size. For example, Victoria’s 
Secret claims I’m a 32C but in 
actuality I’m a 30D. This doesn’t 
really work for girls with larger 
racks because although you may 
think you're a DD, there's a great 
chance you're actually a GG. 

Because about 75 percent of 
women are wearing the wrong 
size, many feel that their breasts 
are inadequate when in actual- 
ity, it’s their bra’s fault. Breasts 
are made out of three things: fat, 
mammary glands, and Cooper’s 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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The choice of the correct bra is critical, so exercise extreme caution always. 





JHU APL devises a way to fool the brain 


By GAYATHREE MURU- 
GAPPAN 


This is a two-part article detailing 
the involvement of the JHU Applied 
Physics Laboratory in a project to 
revolutionize prosthetic arm control. 
Today's article explains the current 
need for prosthetics and the project's 
purpose. Next week’s article will high- 
light the progression of the APL in 
achieving their goal. 

Al Gore may feel personally re- 
sponsible for creating the Internet, 
but the real credit may reside else- 
where. DARPA, or the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, 
is an agency of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense pioneering tech- 
nological innovations from the In- 
ternet to one of its most ambitious 
projects to date: the development 
of a prosthetic arm that will look, 
feel and be controlled like a natu- 
ral limb. 

Currently contracted by DAR- 
PA, the JHU Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory has been awarded $30.4 
million to initialize the project’s 
first phase. Named the DARPA 
Revolutionizing Prosthetics Pro- 
gram, the four-year, $55 million 
project is targeted toward the 
large number of soldiers injured 
during Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

In addition to injuries due to 
the War in Iraq, every year, over 
50,000 new amputees are docu- 
mented. Lower-limb amputees are 
more common than upper-limb 
amputations, comprising about 90 
percent of total amputees in the 
US., whereas those with amputa- 
tions proximal to the elbow make 
up two percent of the total ampu- 
tee population. Seventy percent 
of all upper-limb amputees have 
amputations distal to the elbow, or 
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have lost fingers or arms below the 
elbow. In the U.S., approximately 
25,000 people are known to have 
complete loss of one arm. Those 
with complete arm and/or hand 
amputation are the target benefi- 
ciaries of this project. 

The causes for upper-limb am- 
putation vary widely and include 
trauma, cancer, cardiovascular 
disease, infection, nerve injury 
and congenital anomalies. The 
most common causes are trauma 
and cancer followed by cardiovas- 
cular disease; trauma accounts for 
77 percent of total amputations. 
Diabetes and the associated com- 
plications of poor blood circula- 
tion in the limbs are the main 
causes of cardiovascular amputa- 
tions. With the War in Iraq, com- 
bat injuries also comprise a large 
source of amputees, especially be- 
cause of improvements in battle- 
field medicine that allow a higher 
percentage of injured combatants 
to survive the initial injury. These 
injuries are often massive, requir- 
ing amputation of the limb. 

Most prosthetics currently on 
the market are stiff and feel unnat- 
ural; only about half of all upper- 
limb amputees receive prosthetic 
devices. The devices most com- 
monly chosen are geared toward 
aesthetic appeal, not functional- 
ity, indicating that many ampu- 
tees will tolerate a decrease in the 
function of the prosthesis for an 
increase in cosmetic appeal. 

The driving philosophy be- 
hind the DARPA project is to rev- 
olutionize prosthetic arm control 
by hard-wiring its control mecha- 
nisms directly into the brain. Since 
the brain is already programmed 
for limb control, it is feasible to re- 
direct those same control mecha- 


nisms to the prosthetic arm. Once 
this control system is understood, 
it must be integrated into an in- 
novative engineering design that 
can be easily implemented. 

A major barrier to this effort 
will be understanding the brain’s 
interfacing methods to the hand 
in order to create and enact motor 
control schemes, with respect to 
planning, feedback and coordina- 
tion. Another potential barrier to 
the success of a neurally integrated 
prosthetic is the necessity of pro- 
cedures to install the neural inter- 
face. There will certainly be a pa- 
tient population that, either due to 
pure reluctance or complications 
such as immune system compro- 
mise, will balk at the necessity of 
additional surgery following am- 
putation. Additionally the neural 
integration promises to have a 
long development cycle that will 
not produce immediate results. 

Led by Stuart Harshbarger, 
the DARPA Revolutionizing Pros- 
thetics Team encompasses a core 
group of engineers, scientists and 
medical professionals from the 
APL, the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, the Whiting School of 
Engineering and the Bloomberg — 
School of Public Health. The team. 
will be assisted by researchers 
from top-tier universities across 
the country and internationally 
recognized manufacturers of pros- 
thetic devices including the Bio- 
Star Group and Otto Bock Health 
Care of Austria. 

How does one go about fooling 
the brain into controlling an arm 
that it has already lost? How close- 
ly can a real limb be reproduced 
by plastic and circuit boards? 

Quite frankly, no one is really 
sure. 
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Out on the town: places to go and things to eat in Charles VWwlage 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

If Hopkins students are looking for a night out on the town, they don’t have to travel any further than 
the Village — Charles Village, that is. The restaurants of Charles Village offer a wide variety of atmo- 
spheres to chose from and entrées that can satisfy any craving. We asked employees from several area res- 


taurants about their personal favorites and what makes their restaurants unique. Here’s what they said: 
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DONNA'S 











Andy Thomas, one of 
Donna’s chefs, says the best 
items on the menu are the 
macaroni and cheese (be- 
cause it’s really good) and 
the lamb-burgers (because 
it’s something fun and dif- 
ferent and it comes with 
rosemary French _ fries). 
He also recommends stop- 
ping by for Saturday and 
Sunday Brunch. Why come 
to Donna’s? For the past 
eight years, this small, lo- 
cally owned restaurant has 
had the goal of producing 
a good quality product in a 
laid back atmosphere. “We 
make everything in-house 
and from scratch,” Thomas 
said. “But we'll see what 
happens now that we have 
to compete with Starbucks 
down the street. 
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Daniel Yoo, who is part 
of this Japanese-Korean 
restaurant’s wait-staff and 
has been working there for 
almost a year, claims his 
favorite dish to order is the 
spicy mindy roll. It’s made 
with salmon, tuna and other 
assorted fish, plus spicy min- 
dy’s sauce, but that recipe’s 
a secret. In addition to the 
spicy mindy roll, Yoo likes 
the Donburi, a rice bowl en- 
trée with shrimp, tempura, 
pork katsu, chicken katsu or 
bulgogi. What makes Niwa- 
na special? “Well, we have a 
cool downstairs part, clas- 
sical music — most places 
don’t do that — and it’s a 
nice, quiet and peaceful at- 
mosphere,” Yoo said. 
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Insecure? Get to know these bra basics 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
ligaments, which lift and hold 
the breasts in place. Over time, 
the ligaments lose their elastic- 
ity and the breasts begin to sag. 
Hence why older women’s chests 
touch their stomachs (so unappe- 
tizing). 

By wearing the right bra that 
holds up your breasts, gravity 
has no effect on the Cooper's lig- 
aments. Great bras equal perky 
boobs, which equal guys. 

How do you find the right bra? 
There are specific things to look 
for when bra-shopping. If you 
feel squishy breast tissue spill- 
ing beyond the cup seam under 
your arm, your cup size is too 
small. The waistband should not 
move up your back if you bend 
down. Rather, it should sit low on 
your back — perfectly horizontal 
and tight enough for you to fit 
only two fingers under the back 
band. You should really feel the 
tension of the straps pulling up 
’ syour breasts and holding them in 
place. 

The best indicator of a good 
bra is the gore, the middle area 
in between the two cups, which 
should lie flat against your chest. 
‘When trying on a bra, you need 
to place your whole breast in the 
‘cup. Reach into your cup like 
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your eighth-grade boyfriend 
and grab your entire boob, lift- 
ing it up and out. Your nipple 
should be at the dart where the 
seams meet. 

One last piece of advice: Al- 
ways hand wash your bras and 
never put them in the dryer, as 
the elastic will lose its strength. 

Now that you have the bra on, 
how do you get it off? Or actu- 
ally how does your partner get it 
off? Watching guys struggle with 
such a tiny clasp is so entertain- 
ing. In order to give the gentle- 
men accurate instructions, I have 
attached a bra to a pillow Ameri- 
can Pie style. (Thank God no one 
is here to witness this.) 

Using two hands, grab the two 
straps of the waistband. First, 
pull the bottom strap and top 
strap tighter in opposite direc- 
tions towards each other. Then 
pull the top strap at an upwards 
angle while slightly angling the 
bottom strap downward. 

The hook should simply pop 
off the eye clasps. Do not use 
a lot of force; when done prop- 
erly, less strength is required to 
take off a bra than to open a bag 
of chips. When I said use your 
hands, I really mean use your 
first three fingers. Don’t bear 
claw her back with your big man 
hands. 

An impressive skill to have 
is the one-handed bra removal. 
Do not attempt this if you don’t 


know what you’re doing,: you'll | 
look foolish. Place your thumb » 


on the edge of the top strap, 
your pointer finger on the bot- 
tom strap near your thumb, and 
your other fingers behind the 
strap supporting your pointer 
finger. Pinch the two straps to- 
gether using your thumb and 
pointer finger, forcing the clasp 
to lift up. Grab the hooks to 


release them from the bottom 
strap, pulling it up and out. Ta 
Da! Or rather Tatas! It’s motor 
boating time. 

Lingerie is fun to experiment 
with, as there are so many Op- 
tions. You'd be shocked at the 
some of the things out there: 
strings of pearls in seemingly 
uncomfortable areas, mesh uni- 
tards and lace in every imagin- 
able body crevice. Anything with 
feathers is not sexy but cheap. 
In my opinion, a black bra and 
thong underneath a trench coat 
with black heels is the hottest 
thing possible. Be creative but 
don’t overload on lace and de- 
tailing. Looking like a decorated 
cupcake is not sexy. 
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Manager Denny Jones has 
decided that, going along 
with Maryland tradition, he 
likes the crab sampler and 
the crab pretzel the best out 
of everything available at 
Rocky Run. “The crab sam- 
pler is a big variety of dif- 
ferent items, while the crab 
pretzel is a soft pretzel with 
cheddar cheese and crab 
bits.” Summing up the dis- 
tinctness of Rocky Run ina 
sentence, “The table cloths 
are unique because you can 
draw on them and we have 
Christmas lights up all year 
round so that’s fun and kid 
friendly,” Jones said. 
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Dan Burruss, the head 
bartender thinks that pizza 
is probably the biggest sell. 
ing food item at PJ's. “Be. 
cause the prices are pretty 
reasonable, PJ’s draws a lot 
of college kids. We have dif. 
ferent beers on tap, an eclec- 
tic mix, so there’s something 
for everyone,” Burruss said, 
Meanwhile PJ’s is a stand- 
out because it’s been at the 
same location for 25 years, 
it has a friendly atmosphere 
and it’s local, so everyone 
knows everyone. 
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Pardeep Kumbar, manager 
of Tamber’s, is immensely 
proud of this restaurant, 
which has existed at the same 
location for the past 15 years. 
Customers have the choice of 
ordering Indian or American 
food, made in two separate 
kitchens and prepared by one 
chef from Nepal and Indian- 
American cooks. Kumbar’s 
meals of choice would in- 
clude the blackened chicken, 
the fish salad, the crab cakes 
or the steak, but the Chicken 
Tikka Masala tends to be 
the students’ favorite. He ex- 
plains that what’s great about 
Tamber’s is that it’s become a 
place where old customers, of- 
ten professionals, continue to 
come back with their families. 
“Also, we are very easy-going 
and very accommodating,” 
Kumbar said. “We are not a 
franchise and if something's 
not on the menu or someone 
wants to make a substitution, 
it’s no problem.” Only at Tam- 
ber’s can a party have both 
American and Indian food at 
the same table; it’s perfect for 
someone who doesn’t know 
what they want. 
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and 
willing 
to write? 





Features is looking for 
a male sex columnist. 
If interested, please 
e-mail JHUFeatures@ 
hotmail.com 
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Interesting, from a professor 


colleccted thoughts and sayings by 
influential members of the pened 
Hopkins community, All the ile 
Ing quotes were taken ver verbati 
from a personal inter 
tel Deudney. 

Six feet six inches _ tall 
dressed in a black suit, black hat 
and matching black skinny tie, 
political science professor Dan- 
iel Deudney has become one of 


Hopkins’ most beloved — nel 
myste 


m 


view with Dan- 


erious — campus figures. 

Of his Signature wardrobe 
color, which he claims he was 
Wearing before it became fash- 
ionable, he says that black is “ac- 
tually significantly utilitarian in 
its origin.” 

As for the hat, “It keeps my 

head warm and shielded from 
the sun — and it helps me avoid 
banging my head into low-hang- 
ing objects. Every other month 
or so, I would otherwise cut or 
bruise my head, so the look is en- 
tirely utilitarian.” 
} But for an expert who testi- 
fied before Congress in the first 
hearing ever held on Star Wars 
— the infamous nuclear missile 
defense program (SDI) — and 
whose specialty is nuclear war, 
the militarization of space and 
global geopolitics, the all-black 
wardrobe certainly lends itself 
to rumor. . 

“Well, it provides a sort of 
trademark imaging,” he said with 
a smile. “It’s a branding phenom- 
enon. But there is the utilitarian 
element — I have a whole row 
of black pants, black jackets and 
white shirts. It’s modular. And 
it’s upper casual, lower formal at 
the same time.” 

With his undergraduate de- 
gree from Yale, where he gradu- 
ated magna cum laude, his masters 
from George Washington Uni- 
versity and his doctorate from 
Princeton, another Deudney 
phenomenon is his apparent in- 
ability to spell. 

“It’s not really that I can’t 
spell,” he said, “it’s just that I 
can’t talk and write and spell at 
the same time. It takes a lot of en- 
ergy to move around and write 
on the blackboard and lecture.” 
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who attributes his public speak- 
ing abilities to his beginnings as 
a state debate champion back in 
high school, where he was vale- 
dictorian and a National Merit 
Scholar. It wasn’t until his junior 
year of college that he decided to 
pursue a career in political theo- 
ry for global governance and sci- 
ence and technology. 

“T was an undergrad double 
major in philosophy and po- 
litical science at Yale and I re- 
alized that we didn’t really 
need another commentary on 
Hobbes or Rousseau, but that 
we needed to do for today what 
they had sought to do then,” he 
said. “I decided to throw myself 
into the front lines, so I went to 
Washington right after college 
to immerse myself in issues on 
nuclear security, environment, 
outer space science and technol- 
ogy. Washington was like an ex- 
tended field trip. I worked for 35 
years on Capital Hill, which was 
a 60-hour-a-week job on energy 
and government.” 

Since his entrance into the aca- 
demic realm, Deudney has taught 
at Hopkins and the University of 
Pennsylvania, produced three 
books (with a couple more on the 
way) and perhaps most notably, 
coined numerous Deudneyan 
terms. ; 

“Nullarchy, terrapolitan, phys- 
iopolitics, negarchy — those are 
probably the main four,” Deud- 
ney said. “I’m not shy about coin- 
ing new words because political 
science is a language, and terms 
have so many different associa- 
tions and meanings that it be- 
comes hard to say anything with- 
out making all sorts of qualifiers 
and provisos. It’s just cleaner to 
have a new term referring to a 
specific phenomenon.” 

So, once and for all — what is 
a negarchy? 

“I didn't coin it to throw people 
off, but to bring greater clarity,” he 
said. “We didn’t have a term that’s 
abstract like anarchy and hierar- 
chy. I coined it to help register the 
liberal democratic forms in a way 
that can be said right along the re- 
alist and statist ones.” 
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Prof. Deudney leaves an impression (and 
maybe more) on everyone he meets. 


Soinother words, it’s so abstract 
that we'll never really know. 

When he’s not coining new 
terms or lecturing on global secu- 
rity politics, international politics 
or terrorism, Deudney describes 
himself as “outdoorsy.” 

“I like nature, camping, rock 
climbing, et cetera,” he said. “I try 


to go to California’s high moun- | 


tains as often as possible in the 
summertime to climb. I’m hop- 
ing to go to Mount Shasta soon. | 
also swim and lift weights.” 
Though he’s familiar with 
Facebook, he hasn’t heard of his 
115-member Facebook Group, “I 
Love Daniel Deudney,” which 
was founded “for those people 
who love Daniel Deudney: his 


enthralling voice, his amazing | 


outfit and his expressive hand 
gestures. If there were a nucle- 
ar war, wed want to be in your 


bomb shelter.” The discussion | 


board has spottings of variations 


on the classic trademark outfit as | | 


well as debates on the meaning 
of nullarchy versus negarchy. 


Does he have anything to say | | 


to his fans? 
“Yes,” Deudney said. “Come 


January, they should all be sure | 
to buy my new book, which is | 
entitled Bounding Power: Re- | 


publican Security Theory from 
the Polists to the Global Village, 


which will contain many of the | 


figures and diagrams that they 
have come to know and love. 
“And hate,” he adds. 
— Interview by Brook Nevils 
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- Justin M. OREN - 
Hometown: 
Lehigh Valley, Pa. 
Major: Writing Seminars. 
and Philosophy 
Year: Junior 


Girls who crush easily: be- 
ware! Cutie-pie Justin lists his 
best qualities as his worse — the 
“boyish charm” and “youthful 
idealism.” Standing at 5 ft., 10 
in, this brown-eyed boy is mu- 
sical, intelligent (he does Web- 
based research) and enjoys his 
leisure time. Suppose he spends 
it with you? Maybe he will, but 
not if you're one of those “peo- 
ple who list ‘everything but 
country’ as their music interests 
on facebook.com” that’s one of 
his pet peeves. Be picky ladies. 
He also dislikes “squares” and 
“closed minds,” while, ever the 
philosopher, “moral incongrui- 
ty” gets the boot. But clever, tal- 
ented, stylish girls take note: his 
biggest turn on? “Desperation, 
youthful rock and roll.” Aw, aw. 
It’s a good thing Hopkins has no 
Wisteria, La. 

The ideal date for this rocker 
would involve “a bottle of rye, 
bluegrass on vinyl, some sense 
of purpose...” Wayward souls 


need not apply. How soon af- 
ter the first date would this 
debonair hunk wait to try 
something? “Who said any- 
thing about a date,” was the 
cheeky response. The music 
for this not-date would be 
“anything by a Scandinavian 
lounge pop crooner.” 

Romance is not lost on 
him, with his listing “almost 
finishing a novel” as the most 
romantic thing he’s ever done; 
industrious, industrious! But 
at what? Wouldn't you like to 
know? He’s fairly tight lipped; 
when questioned about his 
most embarrassing dating ex- 
perience, he chose a concise 
“Pass.” In case you thought 
he was too close to being Mr. 
Right, it’s important to state 
his weirdest habit of “trying 
too hard.” What famous gal 
gets his pick? “No interest in 
dating famous people, yet.” 
With ambitions like those, 
how can a girl complain. 











Theatrical is just one way 
to describe this red-headed, 
green-eyed beauty. Standing at 
5 ft. 11 in, she belongs to both 
Barnstorms and Witness The- 
atre groups. If things get a little 
awkward around her don’t fret; 
she lists being awkward as both 
her best and worst qualities, 
while her pet peeve is people 
who have “bad moods in lovely 
places.” “An open, accepting 
nature” is listed number one 
under what she’s looking for, 
but she lists “disagreeing with 
me” as “a good idea.” Fiesty, 





Baldies, take note: for her, 
the ideal mate has hair, drive 
and “the ability to dominate 
a conversation.” Dominating 
a conversation seems to be a 
must, as when asked about 
her weirdest habit, this diva 
became closed lipped, “you 
don’t’ wan to. know.” Hair 








lady: chop chop! 





aside, the biggest turn off are 
those gentlemen with “tool bag 
tendencies.” 

She’s seems pretty go with 
flow; her ideal date would be a 
simple request; “Buy me drugs. 
We'll figure the rest out later.” If 
that seems striking, the celebrity 
she'd like to get it on with would 
be Jerry Springer. “He seems at- 
tentive and caring.” The sound 
track for her and Jerry’s rendez- 
vous? “Anything by Public En- 
emy.” 

Slightly skeptical. this lively 
lady declares “Romance is dead. 
Once my boot was stolen in a bar 
bathroom in NYC. It was pretty 
sweet and romantic when this 
dude tried to get it back.” There 
doesn’t seem to be much compe- 
tition here. How soon after would 
a guy get action or “Score a goal 
— unit for my favorite squadron? 
ASAP, baby.” Well, you heard the 


dey 
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- Liz ELDRIDGE- 
Hometown: 
Calabascas, Calif. 
Major: Writing Seminars 
and Anthropology 
Year: Junior 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Exhibit transcends traditional artistic practice |slands’ show reveals a 


Using packing peanuts and vacuums the installation artist Dan Steinhilber creates a spatially conscious exhibit for the BMA 


CONTINUED FROM B1 
Chey create and destroy dunes of 
packing peanuts within minutes 
In another corner, three Rigid 
air-mover fans blow at a sizable 

mountain of more peanuts 
The wind makes a maelstrom 
out of the mountain. The peanuts 
swarm through the air furiously, 
colliding with each other or danc- 
ing across the walls. But the fren- 
zy stops almost as soon as it starts, 
for the fans are timed to shut off 
after a few minutes. The peanuts 
calmly float down and the moun- 
tain is still. All the while Roomba 
robot vacuums inch their ways 
about the room, pushing peanuts 

from one corner to another. 
Serendipitously, the artist was 
in the room when I went to visit. 
Blue-eyed with wavy brown hair, 
he checked the wiring of the elec- 
tric board and replaced a fan. He 
was kind enough to speak to me 
about some of the thought-pro- 
cesses behind “Front Room.” Af- 
ter checking the Roomba robots 
for their batteries, he explained 
that the robots were actually de- 
veloped by the military for tasks 
like spying and mine surveil- 
lance. Gesturing to the flashing 
saucers on the ground, he said, 
“See, they’re not actually clean- 
ing anything. Maybe just a little 
dust. They’re just pushing the 
peanuts around from one place to 
another.” Steinhilber moved on to 
explain how his art was (literally) 
intertwined with the museum’s 
own security cameras and electri- 
cal system. As he led the way out 
of the room, the cycles of chaos 
continued — the security cam- 


Concert series 


By CHARLES TSAI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Pure, passionate power and 
hypnotically intense adrenaline- 
inducing lyricism soared through 
the air and oozed through every 
orifice of the Shriver Hall this 
past Sunday night. To say the 
show was a success would be 
such an understatement; it was 
and will be possibly one of, if not 
the sweetest, show of the fall and 
spring season — the yells, hollers 
and whoops that immediately 
followed the final strike of the 
lead soloist and his band are a 
testament to that fact. 

System of A Down at So- 
nar? Nah. More like Menahem 
Pressler and the Emerson String 
Quartet live at Shriver Hall. 

Mozart’s Divertimento in E- 
flat Major, K.563, a piece Mozart 
wrote for his friend and mone- 
tary aid Michael Puchberg, char- 
acteristically opened the curtains 
in a light and entertaining fash- 
ion. Opposite of the Jupiter Sym- 
phony that he had written, the 
introductory Allegro movement 
began with a series of soothing, 
brisk and pleasant overlapping 
harmonies and trills. The mov- 
ing Adagio movement modulated 
into both different emotions and 
tonalities — the latter half was 
performed superbly as every de- 
tail and note produced poignant 
existential moments. In the Menu- 
etto, Allegretto movement, jocular 
staccato arpeggios fell down like 





eras blinked, the fans whipped 
up perfectly timed cyclones of 
peanuts and the Roombas silently 
shoved peanuts from one place to 
another. 

In the second gallery space, a 
wide screen plays a video on loop. 
Again, this piece is called “Unti- 
tled.” At first glance, it’s peanuts, 
peanuts, peanuts everywhere. 
But then glimpses of a thermos, a 
wicker chair and a charred piece 
of toast flash through the white. 
Steinhilber flooded his Washing- 
ton, D.C. apartment with what 
must have been hundreds of 





COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
The artist, Dan Steinhilber, prepares his installation still for Untitled. The exhibit is showing at the BMA until Feb. 18, 2007. 


thousands of Styrofoam packing 
peanuts. Then he turned on the 
blower and plowed through. The 
resulting video is a dizzying tsu- 
nami of white flying objects with 
occasional hints of domesticity. In 
front of the screen, an eight-foot 
black plastic object (“Untitled”) 
lays on the ground. Shaped like a 
sea slug, it has a power cord com- 
ing out one end and a blower tube 
coming out the other. Periodically 
the blower tube punctures the 
silent visual rapture of the video 
with a loud, grating “Whhiiiir!” 
The blower blows air out of the 


showcases musical virtuosity 


fall leaves with a certain warmth 
that emanated through the 
strings of the quartet. March-like 
delicacies brought forth melan- 
choly harmonies in the Andante 
movement. The Menuetto, Alle- 
greto conjured a fun and lively 
atmosphere filled with grace 
notes in a waltz-like atmosphere 
very much like the sixth move- 
ment “Kangourous” of Camille 
Saint-Saens’ Le Carnaval des Ani- 
maux, and the Divertimento was 
finished off memorably through 
the quartet’s bringing forth of a 
joyous, pastoral landscape of a 
‘past era through spectacular and 
brilliant musical narration from 
the strokes of the strings. 

Giving a background bit on 
the Emerson String Quartet 
would be disgustingly difficult; 
the group has won too many ac- 
claims, honors and “best-of’s.” 

Not that it’d be any easier to 
introduce the phenomenal pia- 
nist that accompanied (or rather, 
led) the Emerson String Quartet 
for the latter half of the program 
with a rendition of Johannes 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet No.1 in G 
minor, Op.25. 

Ina span of 60 seconds, most of 
what the piano world has already 
and will continue to say about 
Menahem Pressler was proven. 
Just in walking on stage, vari- 
ous audience members pointed 
out the charismatic and ever-joy- 
ous personality that beamed in 
Pressler’s face by chuckling and 
smiling alongside him — a few 





COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWMUSIC.MIAMLEDU 
The Emerson String Quartet has received seven Grammy Awards for their music. 
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even went as far as to call him 
“cute.” Pressler began Brahms’ 
Piano Quartet and through his 
delicate, deliberate and perfectly 
balanced notes in the opening 
Allegro movement, he reaffirmed 
all acclaims of his spectacular 
pianism and showed exactly why 
he won first prize at the Debussy 
International Piano Competition 
in 1946. 

And if that wasn’t enough to 
satiate the audience, the Emer- 
son String Quartet seemed even 
more invigorated and musically 
heightened throughout the sec- 
ond-half highlight of the concert. 

An obvious change and per- 
fect contrast to Mozart’s delicate 
Divertimento, Brahms’ Piano Quar- 
tet opened with a tense, dramatic 
movement with out-of-this-world 
artistry and flawless split-sec- 
ond transitions from fortississimo 
to pianississimo; the multiple cli- 
maxes throughout the piece were 
downright “eargasmic.” Jesting 
butterflies fluttered through the 
air with the ripples on the ivory 
keys and were mirrored through- 
out the Intermezzo: Allegro ma non 
troppo movement on the strings. 
The Andante con moto — Animato 
movement featured the only no- 
ticeable mistake from two wrong 
piano chords, but was completely 
overlooked in context of the won- 
derful royal optimism of this 
movement. 

The finale of the Piano Quar- 
fet featured the most joyous, 
intense, perfect and passionate 
virtuosic moments of the night. 
Furious scales on the violin were 
reflected by the viola, then cello, 
and back to the piano; the tech- 
nical precision of a fast-paced se- 
ries of pizzicato from the trio was 
astounding. Quick runs on the 
piano in a “prelude no measure” 
style were fantastically executed 
by Menahem Pressler and were 
played somewhat similarly to 
one of Shostakovich’s Op.87 pre- 
ludes. With a final few flashes of 
fireworks on the piano keys and 
strings, Brahms’ Piano Quartet 
came to a powerful close. 

This night of phenomenal mu- 
sical brilliance ended to an im- 
mediate sweep in the crowd as 
audience members leapt to their 
feet and continued to whoop and 
clap for a (very) well-deserved 
and long period of time — a noc- 
turnal and doloroso atmosphere of 
the C minor encore was entirely 
befitting and enjoyable. 

‘The Shriver Hall Concert Se- 
ries brought yet another rare and 
satisfying Sunday night treat for 
all musical connoisseurs in Balti- 
more. And damn was it good. 
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sea slug, and the smooth surface 
suctions in on itself, revealing the 


| show at the Ot- 


sea slug to be a bag filled with — | 


that’s right — packing peanuts. 

To my shocked delight, the 
artist sat down on the floor and 
propped himself up on the art 
piece. As I cautiously lowered 
myself down next to him, Stein- 
hilber explained that the piece 
was made of a trash compactor 
bag filled with the peanuts and 
the blower from his video. He 
elaborated that his apartment 
building used such a bag to col- 
lect all the garbage of the resi- 
dents, calling it “the intestines 
of my apartment building.” As 
he grasped at a lump of packing 
peanuts through the shiny black 
plastic, he mused to himself, “It’s 
like rigor mortis.” He then turned 
towards the TV. The rectangular 
screen and its pixels silenced and 
tamed the storm of peanuts, and 
he smiled as he settled into his 
lumpy couch of peanuts. 


“Front Room” creates a rela- | 
tionship between man and art | 


that no painting can ever achieve. 
Steinhilber creates chaos and 
then contains it in rooms, screens 
and trash bags. By thrusting 


disordered space, he makes art 
viewers into art participants. 

Front Room: Dan Steinhilber 
will be on exhibit at the Baltimore 
Museum from Oct. 1, 2006 to Feb. 
18, 2007. The BMA is located at 10 
Art Museum Drive. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.artbma. 
org. 





disappointing mediocrity 


opportu nity to interview Mr. Dia- 
monds himself over the phone: 


By LAUREN HILL 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


At any venue other than the 
Ottobar you pay for your ticket 
and you receive the requisite 
amount of songs, witty between- 
song, banter and stage antics. You 
don’t pay to get to know the band; 
you pay to see someone put on a 
show. Concert-goers who were ex- 


pecting this and 


Nick 
| think everyone is learning to 


a 


News-Letter: So lately you've had 
a lot of reshuffling of band mem- 
bers and some pretty extensive 
touring on top of that. Is all this 
putting stress on the band? 
Diamonds: Surprisingly 
cope with being 
5 
constantly sur- 





nothing more 
must have been 
disappol nted 


by the Islands’ 


tobar on Friday. 

Opening with 
the light calypso 
tune, “Don’t Call 
Me Whitney, 
Bobby” Nick 
Diamonds of 
Islands seemed 
less than pleased to be on stage, 
practically whispering the lyrics, 
eyes closed. Out to pick a fight, 
Diamonds quickly found an audi- 
ence member to bicker with early 
in the set. His sulky demeanor 
contrasted oddly with the band’s 
peppy pop songs. Bathing in rage, 
he continued bickering with the 
object of his discontent, com- 
menting, “I’m doing everything 
in my power right now to stop 
myself from throwing this guitar 
at you” just before telling security 
to throw the guy out. 

The performance was, how- 
ever, not without good moments. 
The ever-popular “Where There's 
A Will, There’s a Whalebone,” 
which usually features a solo by 
rapper Cadence Weapon, instead 
had a duet of intense fiddling by 
Alex and Sebastian Chow. The 
audience had the chance to hear a 
few songs from Islands’ yet-to-be- 
released sophomore album. These 
songs on first listen seemed less 
subtle than those on the band’s 
first album, Return to the Sea. 

After the final song of the 
main set, Rough Gem, which ap- 
propriately revolves around Dia- 
monds’ name, Islands graciously 
jumped back on stage for a two- 


| song encore, at the beginning of 
people into his different types of 


which Diamonds apologized for 
his behavior, seemingly in bet- 
ter humor. After ending with 
the charming ditty “Bucky Little 
Wing,” chosen, as Diamonds 
said, because it is about friend- 
ship, Diamonds signed off by 
meekly saying “I’m sorry” and 
stepping off the stage. 

A couple of weeks ago I had the 


[ think everyone is 
learning to cope with 
being constantly sur- 
rounded by human 
beings all the time. 
—Nick DIAMONDS 





rounded by hu- 
man beings all 
the time. I think 


sometimes it 
gets a little try- 
ing, like you 


know a month 
and a half into 
a tour. Like this 
tour we're about 
to do is two 
months, so itl] 
be interesting to see what actu- 
ally happens, but um, a month and 
a half in, I think tensions start to 
flare and hackles are raised, and 
you know people get annoyed with 
people’s habits and little personal- 
ity ticks and personality traits and 
that kind of thing so, we'll see ... 


N-L: So last I heard your girl- 
friend Kate had joined Islands. 
What’s it like having her in the 
band? 


ND: Well she dropped out of the 
band because ... it was great hav- 
ing her, she’s a wonderful musi- 
cian and she had wonderful ideas, 
but she has, she’s applying for grad 
school, her Ph.D. and stuff. So she 
had to take a bunch of tests during 
the time that we were on this next 
tour. So we've whittled it down to 
six, the finalized lineup is the six of 
us, Aaron is the newest, the drum- 
mer who replaced Jamie, and he’s 
doing a bit of singing too. Yeah no 
but it was hard, it was hard having 
a relationship on the road. It’s just 
an intense, it’s an intensified ver- 
sion of being in a band with some- 
one because being in a band with 
someone is already like being in 
a relationship with someone, so 
being in a band, in a relationship 
with someone is just like looking 
at yourself in a mirror, with a mir- 
ror or yourself looking at your re- 
flection — you know what I mean? 
It’s tricky. It’s psychedelic. 


N-L: You said before that you're go- 
ing to begin recording the next al- 
CONTINUED ON Pace B8 





Comedic team | 
brings stand- | 


up to B’more 


By JACKIE JENNINGS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Watching Michael Ian Black 
and Michael Showalter perform 
their stand-up back to back is 
a lot like having dinner with 
Prince Charles and Charles Man- 
son at the same time (I should 
know). You quickly realize the 
only thing they have in common 
is their first name. Showalter 
and Black (who, ina suspicious- 
ly P. Diddy-esque move, seems 
to have dropped the Ian from 
his moniker) performed at the 
Ottobar on Oct. 16 to a sold-out 
audience. 

Showalter performed first, ca- 
sually strolling on stage shortly 
after 9:30 p.m. to begin his set. At 
first his lax attitude was almost 
off-putting — was this guy tired 
or did he just not care? It only took 
a minute to realize neither was 
the case. Once Showalter began 
reading excerpts of his early po- 
etry from his high school literary 
magazine, The Cheshire Cat, it was 
obvious that casual charm and 
nonchalance were his specialty. 

Showalter continued his set by 
sharing, via his Mac hooked up to 
club amps, his hidden passion for 
Journey, Train and Sheryl Chow. 
Showalter’s narration over each 
of the songs was clever, making 
the joke about himself rather than 
simply relying on the inherent 
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i _ COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.COMEDYCENTRAL.COM 
Michael lan Black and Michael Showalter Starred in the now-defunct show Stella. 


hilarity that is Train to generate 
laughs. Showalter’s multimedia 
comedy included a powerpoint 
presentation which culminated in 
his getting “trapped inside a joke” 
and even a poopie joke (or two). 
The set ended with Showalter 
reading a letter he had written to 
New York Times reviewer Virgin- 
ia Heffernan in response to her 
harsh criticism of Showalter and 
Black’s cancelled Comedy Central 
show Stella. The letter, hilariously 
immature and tasteless, was the 
highlight of the night and perfect- 
ly encapsulated Showalter’s style. 
Watching him clearly delight in 
accusing his critic of having bread 
crumbs in her more private areas 
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was something only Showalter 
could pull off — immature, wild- 
ly creative and strangely endear- 
ing all at once. 

Showalter’s casual, absurdist 
style stood in sharp contrast to 
Michael Black’s cerebral and 
sometimes caustic set of tradi- 
ional stand-up, Black, the tech- 
nical headliner of the tour, won 
immediate points with this re- 
viewer by asking drunken and 
very vocal audience members to 

shut up.” Showalter had allowed 
the Ottobar’s more inebriated 
patrons to Participate in his set, 
almost encouraging intoxicated 
shouts. Though it fit with his 
Continuep on Pace B7 
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Book Review 


The Road 
by Cormac 
McCarthy 
Knopf 


Sept. 26, 2006 
256 pages 


By PATRICK MEANEY 
The Johns | loy kins News-Letter 


Heraclitus described the w orld 
as “an ever-living fire, kindling 
itself by regular measures and 
going out by regular measures.” 
With The Road, Cormac McCarthy 
has taken this image to a morbid 
extreme — instead of as a danc- 
ing flame, McCarthy shows the 
world as a darkening mushroom 
cloud, the likes of which swal- 
lows up human past, present and 
future for all time. 

The story follows an unnamed 
man and his young son, born af- 
ter bombs started falling, as they 
trek through what was America. 
The mother has previously killed 
herself. The landscape is devoid 
of all life, save the rapidly-fading 
remnants of humankind. They 
are fleeing the onset of winter, 
which is a relative term — every 
day is dark from the ash clouds 
overhead and freezing precipi- 
tation dogs them endlessly. The 
brightest time of day affords light 
enough to see only a mile or so 
about the road. The whole world 
seems to be go- 
ing blind. The 





THE 


ROAD 


somewhere new to stay or never 
reached their destination at all. 
In other works, McCarthy 
tends to confuse the ethics of his 
protagonists by way of violent 
acts performed in response to 
violent acts. Take, for instance, 
the nonstop and pervasive vio- 
lence of Blood Meridian, wherein 
a small army of Indian-hunt 


is eventually engulfed by their 
mission, leading to their bloody 
disintegration and quietus. ; 

In The Road, it is up to the man 
to answer his child’s questions of 
morality. The man tells the child 


they neither eat people nor give 
up. They are “carrying the fire,’ 
he said. When they chance upon 
a cannibal abattoir full of people 
begging for salvation, the man 
and child flee, not stopping to free 
the human livestock for fear they 
might kill them in turn. The child 
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Comics Black and Showalter perform at Ottobar 


Stars of Comedy Central’s Stella satisly crowd with their loopy wit, despite the limitations of an insufficient venue 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
nice-guy persona, Showalter 
would have done well to at least 
command the stage in this re- 
spect — he more than deserved 
to, as did his sober fans. 

After (somewhat) silencing 
the crowd, Black launched into 
about 45 minutes of stand-up. 
His finely tuned wit and bizarre 
sense of humor addressed ev- 
erything from his own sexuality 
(straight) to the need for lamps 
made of people (high). Though 
more traditional in presentation, 
Black’s set did not lack original- 
ity, exemplified by his observa- 
tion that Nazi is actually quite 
a fun word by virtue of the fact 
that it rhymes with Yahtzee. 
However, though original, his 
jokes at times lacked a certain 
spontaneity and freshness and 
occasionally felt too planned 
and set-up. 

But this criticism may also tie 


| into the one overarching prob- 
ing Americans in the Old West | 


lem of the evening. Ottobar may 
be a wonderful venue for rock 
music but not so for comedy. 
With doors opening at 8:00 p.m. 


| and the show not beginning 
| until 9:30 p.m., exhaustion was 


| inevitable by the end of Black’s 
they are the good guys because | 


parses out their | 





man has a re- 
volver and two 
bullets. On top 
of all this, he is 
tubercular. 
One can- 
not help but 
ask, what is the 
point of reading 
a novel of such 
soul-crushing 
gloom? All that 
seems to re- 
main for the characters is to either 
kill themselves or else die some 
ghastly death. If not for the 250 
pages of novel, there would be no 
reason to suppose a future for the 
protagonists in so bleak a wastes- 
cape. Because of this grim frame- 
work, however, the novel sustains 
itself in the same never-give-up 
manner as its protagonists. 

McCarthy has greatly reduced 
the scope of the plot-equation 
used in Blood Meridian and Outer 
Dark; wanderers with a blood-tie 
of some kind journey through a 
dead or dying world, their purpose 
vague, forgotten or unknowable. 
The father’s purpose is to protect 
his child — “He knew only that 
the child was his warrant” — but 
he wonders to himself if it would 
be better to kill them both. 

Unlike other post-apocalyp- 
tic worlds (especially those of 
the Mad Max leather-clad biker- 
barbarian sort), McCarthy’s of- 
fers next to nothing in the way 
of redemption — the two make 
their trek towards no particular 
Eden, no farther land in which 
humanity plans to rebuild itself. 
Southward is their only chance, 
the only plausible direction, in 
light of the coming winter. The 
man recalls seeing the last time 
geese flew south, but it is am- 
biguous whether they’ve found 


bounds. 


aren 


As bleak, godless 
and dead as the story 
seems, it transcends 
lesser works of the 
genre by leaps and 


but other en- 
counters are less 
clear-cut. After 
a storm passes 
them over, they 
come upon 
a lightning- 
struck man —a 
coincidence so 
unlucky 
luckless 
the reader can- 
not doubt it for 
a moment — “He was as burnt 
looking as the country, his cloth- 
ing scorched and black. One of his 
eyes was burnt shut and his hair 
was but a nitty wig of ash upon his 
blackened skull.” The child tugs 
at his father’s coat, but they do not 
stop, and the child weeps. The man 
tells the boy, “We have nothing to 
give him. We have no way to help 
him. I'm sorry for what happened 


to him but we cant fix it.” Such are | 


the hard lessons of the road. 

McCarthy’s style looks as clean 
and bleak as it reads. The story is 
told in short paragraphs with clear 
spaces between each other and a 
sparse use of punctuation marks. 
There is the occasional page break, 
but otherwise little imposed time 
regulation; no chapters, no inden- 
tations, no italics. 

McCarthy has toned down his 
oft-bewildering usage of archaic 
or esoteric English, perhaps in 
keeping with the novel’s modern 
(more accurately, post-modern) 
setting. Words like “bollard” 
“crozzled” “culvert” and “scrim” 
pepper the text, but they tend to 
make contextual sense. 

As bleak, godless and dead as 
the story seems, it transcends less- 
er works of the genre by leaps and 
bounds; it is one of the most com- 
pelling novels you will ever read, 
should you chance it. 
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set, even for the young and har- 
dy viewer. Though Showalter’s 
comedy was fresh and engaging 
it was also served well by go- 
ing first, something of a rarity 
in terms of performing. The au- 
dience was already warmed up 
by the time Showalter came on- 
stage; by the end of Black’s set 
we were overdone. 





The end of Black’s set did 
prove worth the wait. As Show- 
alter before him, Black read the 
audience two original poems, 
one entitled “If I Had a Slave,” 
available for consumption on 
www. YouTube.com. Black’s mus- 
ings on what a “kind and be- 
nevolent” slave owner he would 
be were decidedly un-PC, not 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.STELLACOMEDY.COM 
Michael Showalter has lent his comedic talents to movies like Wet Hot American Summer and TV shows like Sex and The City. 


that he cared. Black’s trademark 
spacey yet totally serious style 
made famous on VH1 shone here 
as he read the ridiculous piece to 
the audience. He proved to be 
not only an inventive stand-up 
but a clever writer as well. 
Venue problems aside, this re- 
view of two Michaels wound up 
being the best of times. Though 


stylistically different in almost 
every way, Showalter and Black 
present a night of off-beat com- 
edy not to be missed. It’s easy to 
see why the two have forged such 
a long-lasting friendship and cre- 
ative partnership. Could my two 
favorite Charles’ be joining forces 
next? Only the most truly bizarre 
of nightmares... 





Museum returns to its visionary roots 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With its 12th mega-exhibition, 
the two-gallery showcase Home 
& Beast, the American Visionary 
Art Museum has finally returned 
to doing what it does best. Folk 
art can be a strange and hermetic 
realm of production to say the 
least. At its most triumphant, the 
AVAM has presented a strain of 
untrained aesthetics loaded with 
an obsessive ambition and popu- 
lar appeal that don’t contradict, 
but complement, the hyper-per- 


| sonalized nature of its self-taught 
| artists’ offerings. 


Here, this creative credo finds 
a charming expression. At the be- 
ginning, Home & Beast rattles off a 
few statements on animal rights, 
the kind of predictable talking 
points that more or less struc- 
tured the two previous mega- 
exhibitions, Holy H2O and Race, 
Class, Gender * Character. While 
those earlier displays were disap- 
pointingly mild, the AVAM’s new 
showcase ultimately transcends 
the lumbering politics that, sup- 
posedly, are relevant to the works 
it features. Any and every effort 
at a monolithic message is swept 
away in the museum’s glorious 
new confusion of art, nature and 
everything in between. 

In spite of this frantic, atomiz- 
ing energy, the division implied 
in Home & Beast's title remains 
important, rudimentary dividing 
out the two massive topics that 
the show covers. Still instead of 
the “exploration of the notion of 
one world home shared by man- 
kind and all of earth’s fellow and 
interdependent living creatures” 
that the curators aimed at, what 
we get is more like two individu- 
ally boisterous and loosely inter- 
twined exhibitions. The most in- 
teresting comparisons among the 
roughly 150 works presented do 
not hinge simply on the home/ 
beast dichotomy, but on the 
unique narratives and improba- 
ble inspirations of their creators. 

At the entrance to the “Beast” 
section, a wooden menagerie 
of near life-size lions, orang- 
utans, anteaters and other ex- 
otic animals greet museum visi- 
tors. Some of these are carefully 
carved and sanded, which is the 
last thing you could say of former 
mill worker Clyde Jones’ “crit- 
ters,” as he calls his rough-hewn 
sculptures. Made of chopped 
logs and painted in striking col- 
ors, his hulking deer and giraffes 
are among the most endearing of 
the show’s offerings. 

This installation is the high 
point of the AVAM’s descent into 
the world of wildlife, which at- 
tains an eerie aura farther back in 
the first gallery. The oil-on-board 
paintings of paranoid schizo- 
phrenic David Borghi, who popu- 
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lates traditional Christian scenes 
like Eve After the Fall and The Last 
Judgment with glaring primates, 
are largely responsible for this 
new feel. But mixed in with the 
expected array of supremely folk- 
artsy weavings and home-made 
sculptures are a few lighter, more 
engaging passages. Among these, 
the metal whirligigs of Vollis 
Simpson, who also designed the 
55-foot whirligig in the museum's 
courtyard, are especially whimsi- 
cal and refreshing. 

And with that, on to the 
“Home” segment, whose pieces, 
though somewhat unapproach- 
able, potently combine minute de- 
tail with a grandiose artistic mis- 
sion. In one large gallery, AVAM 
regular Mr. Imagination (aka 
Gregory Warmack) brings togeth- 
er several examples of his sculp- 
ture and furniture, many bearing 
his self-portrait and all coated 
with the bottle caps that are a 
key material in his aesthetic. The 
same showy intersection between 
domestic surroundings and artis- 
tic inclination can be seen in the 
work of Baltimore native Loring 
Cornish, except that with him, 
walls and furniture coated with 
coins, sneaker leather and metal 
scraps give off a tough urban 
sense, not Mr. Imagination’s ex- 
otic quirkiness. 

Many of the other examples 
in Home & Beast’s investigation 
of personal space revel in this 
tension between vital artistry 
and meticulous introspection. 
With her four amusing entries, 
Elizabeth Layton, a Kansas na- 


COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN VISIONARY ART MUSEUM 
Seated Orangutang was contributed to the AVAM exhibit by artist Alonzo Jimenez. 


tive who took up drawing at age 
68, provides crayon and colored 
pencil scenes of senior citizens. 
But the most entertaining, if in- 
direct, examination of the notion 
of home is claymation animator 
Bruce Bickford’s 1985 film Pro- 
metheus’ Garden. Visionary art, 
as the “Beast” section makes 
clear, is not without its violent 
side. Distorting and dissolving 
his clay Vikings and ghouls, 
Bickford creates not a home but 
a warped alternate universe, a 
tendency which, considering his 
connections to Frank Zappa and 
David Lynch, is not all that odd. 
There is a limit to how much 
you can analyze so-called vi- 
sionary art or even fix it into any 
driving system of thought. If any- 
thing, the radically diverse meth- 
ods and biographies of the artists 
behind Home & Beast should at- 
test to the critical elusiveness of 
AVAM's offerings. And yet this 
energetic though everyday spirit 
motivates all the most entertain- 
ing pieces at the museum, from 
the glass-coated trees along its 
walkway to the wooden fauna 
and radically redecorated rooms 
of its new exhibition. No matter 
what its title says, Home & Beast 
rises above thematic divisions to 
proclaim the common engage- 
ment and wild diversity, of all 
genuinely rewarding visionary 
art. 


Canucks 


take over 
Baltimore 


By ZACH SENDERS 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Mounties, French speakers, 
and lots of trees are all objects 
commonly associated with Cana- 
da, but it’s unlikely that screamo 
bands would make the list. Last 
Thursday, three such post-hard- 
core emotionally driven bands 


| from Canada, along with one 


from Arizona, played quite a 
thrilling show at the Ottobar. 

First up was the Cancer Bats. 
Their music was able to engage 
maybe a handful of those in 
the early evening, half-capacity 
crowd, but the rest of the patrons 
seemed to be wholly uninterested. 
They can easily be described as 
another cookie-cutter hometown 
hardcore band, their sound in- 
credibly unoriginal. The highlight 
of their show was when the lead 
singer introduced his friend Rob 
Dyer, the man in charge of Skate- 
4Cancer. Rob shared a touching 
story with the crowd in which he 
rode a skateboard from Los An- 
geles to Toronto, Ontario to raise 
money for cancer research. Of 
course the crowd appreciated this 
man even though the same can’t 
be said about the Cancer Bats. 

A Change Of Pace, the only 
American band to play that night, 
made their way to the stage. They 
commanded the stage, bringing 
with them a marked difference in 
style and a breath of fresh air for 
the crowd. The two guitarists and 
bassist looked as if they bought all 
their clothes from Abercrombie & 
Fitch, but all their purchases were 
two sizes too small. Their more 
melodic sound showed a definite 
similarity to today’s modern pop 
punk bands selling hundreds of 
thousands of records. They even 
added a few lines of Taking Back 
Sunday lyrics into a bridge during 
one of their songs, proving even 
further the influence such bands 
have had on A Change of Pace. 

Although the whole crowd 
wasn't totally enthralled by the 
music, a few loyal fans could be 
heard singing above the general 
pit noise. Lauren Bates, a concert- 
goer from downtown Baltimore 
has seen A Change of Pace quite 
a few times before. “I drove 19 
hours to see them once,” she said. 
“We were in Philly and they were 
playing a show in Louisville so 
we just drove 19 hours to see 





Home & Beast will be on display 
at the American Visionary Art Muse- 
um until Sept. 2, 2007. Visit http:// 
wwwaavam.org or call (410)-244- 
1900 for more information. 


them. Finally they’re back here.” 
After their set, the band mem- 
bers went back to the bar area to 
meet with fans at their merchan- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 





Documentary captures the tumultuous 1960s | 
KMEDM thunder at Sonar 


By ADAM LEMPEL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


John Lennon's peace activism 
has never cut such an impressive 
figure as it does The U.S. vs. John 
Lennon, produced by the same 
team as Fahrenheit 911. The style 
is almost like a History Channel 
special, mixing archival footage 
with commentaries by a remark- 
able cast of characters including 
presidential candidate George 
McGovern, Nixon chief operative 
G. Gordon Liddy, Walter Conkrite 
and Noam Chomsky, the movie is 
very enjoyable to watch because of 
the long sequences of unadulter- 
ated stock footage. The film por- 
trays the overly excessive political 
pressure to drive John Lennon out 
of the U.S. because the Nixon ad- 
ministration viewed him as a na- 
tional threat. But what makes this 
movie so much more interesting 
than anything you've ever seen 
before about John Lennon is prob- 
ably just the sheer amount of foot- 
age, of him as a person, exchang- 
ing ideas, and thinking, which is 
very different than just watching 
a concert film. 

The movie starts with a short 
bit about his childhood and Len- 
non’s strained relationship with 
his parents, who basically aban- 
doned him. There’s an interview 
in which Lennon remarks that he 
was always getting into trouble 
as a kid and in his teens, and ina 
great boomerang one-liner at the 
end of the film, when Lennon is 
seen walking into the court house 
for his deportation trial, he says it 
feels like he’s “in trouble in school 
again. I’m going to see the head.” 

Most of the film comprises 
Lennon's later Beatles years and 
his first years as a solo artist, 
when he became very interested 
in publicly speaking out for peace. 
Lennon is seen with activists Ab- 
bie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin and 
the head of the Black Panthers 
Bobby Seale. These affiliations 
led the Nixon administration to 
fear him. There are very few con- 
cert clips in the film, and almost 
none with the Beatles. Most of the 
footage is from Lennon and Yoko 
Ono's sit-ins, press conferences, 
and interviews. The footage is 
truly incredible because you can 


Alexisonfire 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
dise table. They seemed like 
down to earth guys who really 
just wanted to connect to the peo- 
ple who appreciate their music. 
“This tour has been a little differ- 
ent for us,” lead singer Torry Jas- 
per commented. “We're used to 
playing with more poppy type of 
bands. We got some blank stares 
but for the most part I think the 
crowd enjoyed what we played.” 

Next to enter the stage was 
Moneen. After releasing two very 
introspective full-length albums, 
their mostrecent release turned up 
the amplitude and turned down 
the stereotypical “emoness.” Af- 
ter playing a couple of new songs, 
they started their classic “Start 
Angry End Mad” and the 
crowd started singing in unison. 
Even for somebody not versed in 
all Moneen’s songs, the difference 
between their old and new work 
was obvious. Altogether they put 









John Lennon, the late singer, stands in front of a provacative flag alongside his wife and fellow peace advocate Yoko Ono. 


see Lennon exchanging ideas and 
you can experience his excep- 
tional wit as well as his naiveté in 
full force. Sometimes this naiveté 
is almost shocking sometimes as 
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commented, “I think it’s very im- 
portant for kids in our generation 
to see John Lennon and how he 
stood up against the government 
in a way that no one seems to be 





when Lennon doing now. We 
esi ae THE US VS. | are Spree) 
Nixon should do fj) seeing) the, Te- 
in order to im- JOHN LENNON ee ries thea 
prove the situa- | of | America.” 
tion in Vietnam }} Starring: John Lennon, Walter |} This is a very 
and he replies, Cronkite, Mario Cuomo levelheaded 
“He should de- }! Director: David Leaf, John point. Even 


clare peace.” His 
wit, though, is 
dead on. 

The film 
does a great job 
of getting the 
viewer to feel 
the tumultuous time of the 1960s. 
The many clips of marches and 
speeches really give you the feel 
how violent the 1960s were, both 
physically and intellectually. Len- 
non was at the forefront of this 
intellectual violence for peace. 
There is a great remark in the 
film that nobody in the admin- 
istration was afraid of Mick Jag- 
ger, but they were afraid of Len- 
non because there was some sort 
of intellectual force behind the 
things he was saying. In a recent 
post on IMDB.com one person 


Scheinfeld 
Rating: PG-13 


Theatre 


Run Time: 1 hr 36 mins 


Playing at: The Charles 





though the situ- 
ation nowadays 
is substantially 
different than 
the situation 
America was in 
during the Viet- 
nam era, both internally and ex- 
ternally, the power and freshness 
of Lennon’s intellectual approach 
toward the administration and 
its war in Vietnam is something 
that has no parallel today. One 
sour note of the movie is its end- 
ing with a comment by Gore 
Vidal that threatens to turn the 
whole movie into an anti-Bush 
metaphor. Vidal says inventively, 
“John Lennon and everything he 
did stood for life, while Nixon,” 
and the after a moments pause, 
“and Bush ... stand for death”. 


brings heat to the crowd 


on a decent show which set the 
stage for the band everyone in the 
crowd had come to see. 

Alexisonfire (pronounced 
Alexis-on-fire) was met with 
cheers and an immediate forma- 
tion of an enormous circle pit 
in the middle of the crowd. The 
beginning of their set was full of 
songs off their new album Crisis. 
It seemed that everyone in the 
crowd knew the words which 
lead singer Wade MacNeil would 
not let go unnoticed. “I guess 
you guys all have our new album 
or you downloaded it or some- 
thing,” he said, slightly surprised 
at the vast majority of fans who 
already knew the lyrics. 

After filling in with “That Girl 
Possessed” and “Get Fighted” 
from their sophomore release 
entitled Watch Out!, they began 
the progressive introduction to 
their old hit “44 Caliber Love 
Letter.” The repetitive, waxing 


melody struck something within 
the crowd, awakening them in a 
way only a song they’ve known 
since the band’s formation could 
do. As soon as the song broke into 
its hard, grinding chorus, fans 
began to run up the steps to the 
stage and dive back into the pit 
from where the lead singer was 
screaming. They had no hesita- 
tions cannon-balling or flipping 
in all directions straight back into 
the flailing arms of the pit beneath 
them. What makes it an even more 
amazing sight is that each fan 
came inches away from slamming 
into one of the two support beams 
in the middle of the Ottobar floor. 
Somehow these giant wooden 
beams didn’t deter the jumpers or 
the hardcore-dancing members of 
the circle pit below. 

Alexisonfire was an exhilarat- 
ing experience. Their rough vo- 
cals and cutting guitars struck a 
note with the fans at the Ottobar. 
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Lords of industrial rock 


By PATRICK MEANEY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If you’ve ever asked yourself, 
“When is it OK for a band to self- 
reference itself in pretty much 
all of its songs,” look no further 
than 20-year veteran industrial 


| rockers KMFDM. They played 
| Sonar this past Thursday night, 


promoting their latest album, 
Hau Ruck (something like “heave 
ho!” in English). On the whole it 
was a thumping, good time. As 
with most industrial music, it is 
necessary to suspend one’s disbe- 
lief, so to speak, at what can be 
considered music—doubly true 
if you only listen to indie crap. 
With KMFDM, this is not diffi- 
cult. With lyrics like, “KMFDM / 
better than the best / Megaloma- 
niacal and harder than the rest”, 
they’re pretty much the authority 


| on cool. On top of this, frontman 


dal’s personal opinion and does | 


not seem completely extraneous 
to the movie, the directors David 
Leaf and John Scheinfeld made 
a crucial mistake by having it as 
the closing remark of the film. 
Overall, though, the movie 
was exceptional and everyone 
should be encouraged to go see 
it. With Lennon’s humor and wit, 
and especially his extraordinary 
conscience, to lead us through 
this movie it ends up being very 
entertaining. It should be noted 
that it could have been very easy 


for the directors to play up the | 


conspiracy theory elements of 
the story of Lennon's harassment 
by the FBI, but rather it seems as 
if they just let the clips and the 
former Nixon administration of- 
ficials speak for themselves and 
distances themselves from any 
crackpot theories. This movie is 
very important to our generation 
for the parallels in the youth of 
today’s concern (at least our sup- 
posed concern) with peace, and 
it is interesting to note how fresh 
most of Lennon’s views appear 
in today’s environment. It makes 
you wonder why we have no one 


who seems to be expressing peace | 


as simply, and honestly. Lennon 
was not Bono meeting with world 
leaders and organizing mass con- 
certs for Africa. Lennon was just 
Lennon speaking his mind, and 
he would do the occasional ben- 
efit concert if asked, but his views 
were firm and unyielding and 
they were very much his own. 





Sascha Konietzko kept saying, 
“Are you Baltimore? Or Balti-less? 
Or Balti-shit?” It probably makes 
more sense if German is your 
mother tongue. 

KMFDM started out sounding 
like a high-school metal band. 
The male and female vocalists 
Konietzko and Lucia Cifarelli, 
were pinned down under the 
soul-shaking electronics, drums 
and twin guitars. They never did 
seem to totally emerge out of that 
maelstrom of sound. As a side 
note, both guitars play the same 
arrangement for each song. If 
you have to ask, “So why not just 
have one guitar player?” you'll 
never understand anyway. 

It was loud. I regretted not hav- 
ing earplugs or a thicker skull. 
Combichrist had been loud, but 





KMEDM will simply not be out- 
done, under any circumstances 
(that’s probably one of their lyrics 
already). It’s a rare night at Sonar 
when ‘the woofers move every 
cubic inch of air in the room with 
a single, thunderous bass peal; 
but KMFDM at times seemed to 
be willing sonic murder upon the 
audience. For which, of course, it 
loved them. 

Speaking of which, if not for 
the audience, I wouldn't have 
realized KMFMD was founded 
before I was born. A lot of the 
crowd’s dancing — if you can 
call it that — was done with- 
out moving any feet. There was 
something oddly light-hearted 
about the entire thing, as if it 
were an old, familiar routine, 
and everyone was tired of the 
circle-pits, the rough-housing, 
etc. Probably the outrageous 
$20 ticket price had kept them 
away from the bar as well. Sans 
whiskey-cokes, things seemed 
a bit saner than what the music 
called for — a disappointment if 
you happened to be feeling the 
power that night, as some elbow- 
throwers obviously were. 

I must admit, KMFDM are 
the first band I’ve seen who sell 
skateboard decks as part of the 
normal merchandise. That’s just 
one indication of how ridiculous 
(excuse me, ridiculously awe- 
some) their fans are. 

Somewhere in America, a 
thirty-something is wondering, 
“Why did I buy this? I don’t even 
ride the skateboard.” He has ful- 
filled his purpose as a fan, which 
means KMFDM will let him into 
heaven now. The rest of us are 
SOL. 
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Vocalist Lucia Cifarelli, KMFDM’s only female member, encourages the crowd. 





Islands singer Nick Diamonds flares his ego 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
bum in January or February — is 
that still the plan? 


ND: Yeah, we might do it as early 
November — right after we get 
off tour. 


N-L: So do you have a sense of 
what direction the next album 
will go in — do you see it as hav- 
ing similar influences and sounds 
as Return to the Sea, or as going in 
a different direction? 


ND: It’s going in a different direc- 
tion a little bit. It’s a little heavier 
lyrically and sonically but also, 
like physically. It’s a rockier re- 
cord but also more existential lyr- 
ics. It’s different, it’s better — it’s 
better, it’s different, it’s little, it’s 
yellow. It’s rock and roll, I think 
more of a rock and roll record. 
The last record was more I think 
a pop record. But it’s kind of like 
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Islands singer Nick Diamonds surfs the crowd at a recent show. 





a 60s throwback, it’s retro-futur- 
ism, I think is the term. So it’s a 
throwback, it’s Back to the Future. 
I wanted to call the record that 
but... 


N-L: Is there any chance Jamie will 
be playing on this next album? 


ND: No, initially I kind of hoped 
that would happen. But as we 
kind of got this lineup set up 
it just didn’t make sense, you 
know he’s gone on a completely 
different life path, and it sounds 
like a cereal or some a really 
new age-y expression, he’s on his 
own kind of trajectory and we’re 
doing our thing, and Aaron is 
a really fabulous drummer and 
is more than capable of playing, 
and he’s in the band. This band, 
I want it to be treated like a real 
band. Even though it was started 
without the others, it’s really 
blossomed... 


N-L: Back to 
Return to the 
Sea, “Bucky 
Little Wing” 
is one of 
my favorite 
songs, and 
I've always 
wondered 
if the char- 
acter in that 
song was a 
real friend of 
~ yours. 


ND: He was, 
it’s a very lit- 
eral song. It’s 
about a guy 
named Bucky 
Little Wing 
that I used 
to be friends 
with when I 
was younger 
in my small 
town where | 


a 


grew up [in Campbell River]. 


N-L: What kind of music are you 
listening to these days? 


ND: What kind of music... I 
don’t know always the same 
nothing new really. Like Queen 
and Jim Guthrie, who used to 
play with us for a while. Lee 
Scratch Perry, T-Rex... I always 
draw blanks at this its funny 
because I have a large record 
collection. I like Edan he’s this 
Boston rapper, and I like Rich- 
ard Holly, he’s this crooner from 
England. Gina Washington the 
old soul singer from Detroit in 
the ‘60s... 


N-L: You live in Montreal, so I’m 
wondering if you have an opinion 
as to why recently a lot of bands 
from Montreal have been getting 
so much attention? 

ND: Boy. I mean, I don’t want to 
take all the credit for that, but you 
know I kind of have to, I kind of 
have to take the credit. It was me, 
pretty much. 


N-L: How’s that? 


ND: I mean I’m pretty much re- 
sponsible for every single band 
in this town. All the success that 
everyone in this town has outside 
of Canada is by and large due to 
my existence. 


N-L: So what's your association 
with a band like Arcade Fire? 


ND: They opened for the Uni- 
corns for like a month before 
their record came out in the sum- 
mer. And it was their first intro- 
duction to the U.S. market. 

N-L: Well the world thanks you. 
ND: I know. The world owes me. 


‘ 
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your Horoscope 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

The tricky thing about “facts” is 
that they’re not always sexy. For 
example, it’s a fact that all women 
have constant diarrhea. Not sexy. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Horoscopes will sometimes say 
things like “your life is in danger,” 
but fail to mention exactly how. Ir- 
responsible? Yes. Criminal? Yes. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Are you still wondering why that 
girl hates you? Those sweet “some- 
things” you keep whispering in her 
ear are probably freaking her out. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 


Funny people say funny things. 
Keep that in mind next time your 
funny neighbor tells you there’s 
something funny in his pants. 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

This week you will die. Laughing, 
that is, when you think back on 
that time you thought you were 
gonna die. Remember that? 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Week one: lose three pounds. Week 
two: lose five pounds. Week three: 
become disillusioned when you re- 
alize you have 500 pounds to go. 








Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Because you neglected to tell your 
roommate about that little “inci- 
dent” you had, you are now barred 
from not being totally gay. Slam! 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Sam Goody is a place where you 
can get CDs. Sam Booty is a place 
where you can get VDs. They do 
have good sales, though. é. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

E. coli is one of the most dangerous 
bacteria out there. So is chlamydia. 
What do they have in common? You 
can get both from eating spinach. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Didn’t you invent the vibrating, 
microwave-elevator hybrid? That's 
such a practical invention! It’s espe- 
cially useful for absolutely nothing. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Write a book about your experi- 
ences with crazy people this week, 
but try to give it a more appropri- 
ate title than Me and My Nuts. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Them FBI types are after Wesley 
Snipes again, just because he didn’t 
pay some taxes. And he killed some 
vampires, which is also illegal. 
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by Matt Hansen 


TWO DOCKWORKERS 
HAD THE SAME IDEA. 
AH, THE JOYS OF 
UNION PAY. 


| I.LIT A CANCER STICK 
) S 7- Al TO SETTLE THE 
sl /’| NERVES. IT HELPED. 


IEW I'D FOLIND OLD JACK 


MERCHANT MARINE? 





TRY OLD JACK. 


WHADDYA 


WANT, TOAD? 


Mixing up love and lust on tape 


think it’s safe to say that 
the average man spends 
95 percent of his day try- 
ing to get women to do 
him. Sometimes it’s direct 
(“Hey, homeless woman on the 
bus, will you do me?”), but usu- 
ally it tends to be more subtle. 
For example, you might work re- 
ally hard to land that important 
job interview at Novartis, just so 
you can sit at a bar next to some 
attractive woman and say, “Hey 
baby, I work at a pharmaceutical 
company. Did you know love is 
the most dangerous drug?” This 
line is guaranteed to work on any 
woman, except for Tom Cruise. 
For those of us who are more 
musically inclined, making some- 
,one a mixtape is a better way to 
get the message across. Mixtapes 
have been around since the dawn 
‘of mankind, or the invention of 
the tape cassette, whichever came 
first. Of course, since nobody re- 
ally uses cassette tapes anymore, 
smost modern mixtapes are made 
as CDs or even just mp3 playlists. 
‘It’s still called a mixtape, though, 
because calling it anything else is 
an automatic -500 scene points. 
The construction of a mixtape 
is a very complex thing. (Blah 
blah High Fidelity.) A mixtape 
can say anything you want it to, 
even going so far as to express 
contempt for the recipient. There- 
fore, a badly-made mixtape can 
be more than just a poor listening 
experience; it can destroy friend- 
ships, end marriages, invalidate 
nuclear non-proliferation trea- 
ties or, even worse, spread BAD 
VIBES. So, in the interest of sav- 
ing everyone some trouble, I'm 
going to run through the basics 


of mixtape etiquette. 


THE OPENING TRACK 
This song is the most crucial 
track on the mix. The first track is 


a statement of intent, an opening 
salvo that sets the course for the 
rest of the mix. Both musical con- 
tent and lyrical content factor in 
heavily here. Musically this track 
needs to provide a good kick 
off; it can either burst out of the 
gate (a la Broken Social Scene’s 
“Ibi Dreams of Pavement”), or 
build up slowly to something 
awesome (a la Wilco’s “I Am Try- 
ing to Break Your Heart”) or be 
about whales (a la Raffi’s “Baby 
Beluga”). All of these are excel- 
lent mixtape starters, though the 
Wilco track brings us to the other 
issue involved: lyrics. If you start 
out a mix with a song called “I 


Matt Diamond 
One Fry Short 


Am Trying to Break Your Heart,” 
this could give the listener a neg- 
ative impression. For example, 
they might think that you're an 
unrelenting sadist. 

Now this might be what you're 
trying to say in the first place; in 
that case, well done. However if 
this mix is meant to inspire feel- 
ings of caring or love, opening 
with this track can be a risk. I’ve 
gotten away with it, but that’s 
only because I'm the Evel Knievel 
of mixtapes. You might be better 
off with Color Me Badd’s “I Wan- 
na Sex You Up.” 


THE FINAL TRACK 

This track is the second most 
crucial track on the mix. This 
is the last track that the listener 
hears before the mix ends, so 
they’re more likely to remember 
it. Closure is the key here; the fi- 
nal track needs to effectively end 
the mix, to the point where any 


y 


further music would seem whol- 
ly inappropriate. 

Think about it this way: If the 
mixtape were a human life, the 
last track would be the death 
scene. Do you want your mixtape 
to commit suicide or get hit by a 
bus? Die of natural causes or get 
ambushed by the cops? Perhaps 
your mixtape will overdose on 
grape-flavored Children’s Tyle- 
nol. Of course there are many 
ways to express all of these deaths 
through song, but your best bet 
is probably Color Me Badd’s “I 
Wanna Sex You Up.” 


THE OTHER TRACKS 

Try to make sure these don’t 
suck. Also, no Nickelback songs. 
Ever. 


RECEIVING THE MIX 

You might think this part is 
blatantly easy, but you'd be sur- 
prised how many people mess it 
up. Here are a few golden rules: 

1) Listen to the entire thing 
in one sitting, without skipping 
tracks, at least once. 

2) Laptop speakers area plague 
sent from Hell. You might as well 
attach speaker wires to a garbage 
can lid. Avoid these if you value 
frequencies below 500 Hz and/or 
your soul. 

3) When you respond to the 
person who sent you the mix, 
comment on a variety of tracks. 
If the only thing you mention is 
the first song, I can guarantee 
you just broke someone's heart. 
Wilco-style. 


Well, that’s all there is to it. If 
you're still having trouble mak- 
ing a mixtape, you're probably a 
failure in general. Good luck! - 


~ Matt Diamond is Raffi-core and 
can be contacted at mdiamond@jhu. 
edu. 








by William Parschalk 


MAN, | HAD T wis DRESSED UKE 
THIS CRAZY ASS h POWER RANGER... 


DREAM LAST NIGHT | 





AND SWIMMING IN 
\ THE CCEAK 


CREEPY CAVE... 


rpm, 
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_- HUGE, FREAR 
BACT siIMPSoN FISH! 


HRNE YOU BEEN Smoking THE LIHACKS ToBAccoP 


Wet /? “TWwrts Susr 
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Hey! This receipt says that I 
bought a punch to the face!! 








What’s Different? 


by Matt Hansen 
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The malevolent graphics staff has altered certain details between the first and second photographs. 
Can you find all nine changes in the second photograph? 




























ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S ‘FILL IN DE BLANKS’: 
“TWO CHERRY TREES FOR HIS SYPHILIS TREATMENT. HOPKINS 





WOULD NOT TREAT HIM.” 
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The air reeks of deliciously 
spectacular stupidity. Hun- 
dreds of adult — mainly col- 
lege kids — crowd against you 
yelling, screaming, laughing 
and whooping in an exuber- 
ant Times Square New Year’s- 
esque atmosphere. In clear 
view, outrageous objects fea- 
sibly attempt to fly and then 
instantaneously plunge and 
crash into a large body of wa- 
ter. Cheers, groans, and score- 
cards erect immediately. A 
pilot slowly gathers himself 
from the remnants of a now 
completely demolished self- 
made pregnant cow. Welcome 
to Flugtag. 

Clear your schedules for 
this upcoming Saturday be- 
cause the Red Bull Flugtag 
(German for “Flying Day”) is 
finally making a pit stop at the 
Inner Harbor this Saturday, 
Oct. 21. The gates are sched- 
uled to open at 11 a.m. with 
the flights starting at 1 p.m. 

Starting in Vienna, Austria 
in 1991, over 35 events have 
been held around the world 
attracting up to 300,000 specta- 
| tors. 

The participating teams 
| are judged on three criteria: 
| distance, creativity and show- 

manship. The record for the 
| farthest flight, 195 feet, was 
| set at the 2000 Flugtag in Aus- 

tria and the U.S. record stands 

at just 78 feet from the 2004 
' Cleveland Flugtag. 

Out of the 300 teams that 
applied, 24 teams coming from 
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Red Bull “Flugtag” lands on Sat. 
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Flugtag, German for “Flying Day,” will be at the Inner Harbor Saturday at 11 a.m. 


as far as Bulgaria and as close 
as Baltimore will be launching 
their homemade machines of 
flight off a 25-foot ramp above 
the harbor. And, as an added 
bonus, each team is required to 
put on an original and usually 
comedic skit — past skits have 
featured, among other things, 
a cross dressed cayewoman 
on stilts and dancing Oompa- 
Loompas. 

So if you're still searching 


| 

| 
for some ideas of what to do | 
this Saturday (freshmen, your | 
parents are going to puke if | 
they tour Homewood again) | 
and you don’t mind being en- | 
tertained by ridiculously ab- 
surd handmade objects being 
pushed off a ramp and into 
unsuspecting bodies of water, | 
then fly on over to Flugtag Bal- | 
timore 2006. 


— Charles Tsai | 
| 





BARGAIN EVENTS 





Free 


| NYC's Self at Hand Comes 
to Baltimore as Eavesdrop 
Production 


The brainchild of poet Jack 
Hanley, who wrote the pro- 
- yocative, innovative text and 
director/designer Christopher 
Eaves, Self at Hand is a vi- 
sually stunning multimedia 
performance. Admission this 
Thursday is free as part of the 
Baltimore Free Fall initiative. 
For more information, visit 
‘http://www.eavesdrop.net or call 
(410) 752-8558. 
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$5 to $10 


Maryland Sister States Film 
Festival 


The Maryland Sister States 
Film Festival presents an inter- 
national film series to celebrate 
Maryland’s interaction with six 
regions in six countries. Each 
screening includes an introduc- 
tory presentation prior to the 
film and a post-screening dis- 
cussion led by a cultural rep- 
resentative from that area. For 
more information, visit www. 
Maryland SisterStatesFilm.com or 
contact Greg Faller at gfaller@ 
towson.edu. 


$10 to $254 


The Siege of Corinth 


The Baltimore Opera Com- 
pany presents one of famed 
composer Gioachino Rossini’s | 
greatest operas: The Siege of 
Corinth. 

In response to French senti- | 
ment of support for the Greek 
war for independence from 
Turkey, Rossini wrote this op- 
era about the heroic Greeks, 
changing the setting to Corinth 
and the villain to the Vene- 
tians. | 

Tickets $45+. For more in- 
formation call (410) 727-6000. 








Campus Events 
Thursday, Oct. 19 


10 a.m. “Investigating the Inter- 
net as an HIV Risk Environment 
Using the Online Network- 
ing Experiences Questionnaire 
Study” will be presented by Eric 
Maiese, Ph.D candidate in the 
Department of Epidemiology at 
the Bloomberg Building (615 N. 
Wolfe St.), room W2030. Spon- 
sored by the Department of Epi- 
demiology of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health. For more 
information call (410) 955-3926. 


11 a.m. “Fundamental Phenome- 
na in Surface Reaction Kinetics” 
will be presented in Maryland 
110 by Andrew Gellman, visiting 
from Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity. Sponsored by Chemical and 
Biomedical Engineering. 


12 p.m. A car care seminar will 
be given at the Stoney Run Visi- 
tor Parking Lot near Wyman by 
Davis Bookhart. Sponsored by 
Plant Operations of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


12:15 p.m. “Implementing a 
Rights Based Approach to Ma- 
ternal Mortality” will be pre- 
sented by Lynn P. Freedman, 
associate professor of clinical 
population and family health, 
Mailman School of Public Health, 
Columbia University. Bloomberg 
Building (615 N. Wolfe St.), room 
W3030. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of International Health 
of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health. For more informa- 


; 


tion call (410) 955-3934. 


3 p.m. “For Service and Suffer- 
ing Invalid Soldiers and the 
Problem of ‘Disability’ in 18th 
Century New England” will be 
presented by Ben Mutschler of 
Oregon State University in the 
Welch Library. Sponsored by the 
Department of History of Science, 
Medicine and Technology. 


3 p.m. “Nanoindentation in 
Shape Memory Alloys: Char- 
acterization and Application” 
will be presented by Dr. Wendy 
Crone, University of Wiscon- 
sin — Madison, in Hodson 210. 
Sponsored by the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


4 p.m. The European Seminar- 
“Sailors’ Wives, Property and 
Plebeian Politics in England, 
1660-1720’ will be presented by 
Margaret Hunt. Department of 
History, Amherst College in Gil- 
man 315. Sponsored by the His- 
tory Department. 


6 p.m. John Barth, professor 
emeritus of the Writing Semi- 
nars department, will be giving a 
reading in Remsen 1. 


6 p.m. All students who fasted 
today to raise money for the 
Muslim Students Association’s 
annual Fast-a-Thon (to benefit 


_ homeless charity Heart’s Place) 


are invited to break their fast over 
a delicious meal with the MSA at 
the Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith 
Center. 


Friday, Oct. 20 


11 am. “Advances in the Com- 
putations of Turbulent Reactive 
Flows” will be presented by Dr. 
Stephen Pope of Cornell Univer- 


sity in Maryland 110. 


12:15 p.m. “The Escalating HIV 
Epidemic in Pakistan: Opportu- 
nities for Research and Action” 
will be presented by Adnan A. 
Khan, MD, MS, Technical Advi- 
sor of the National AIDS Control 
Program of Islamabad, Pakistan 
in the Bloomberg Building (615 
N. Wolfe St.), room W3008. Spon- 
sored by Disease Prevention & 
Control Program, Department of 
International Health, Johns Hop- 
kins School of Public Health. 


1 pm “An Unchronicled Epic: 
The Black Power Movement in 
American and World History” 
will be presented by Dr. Pen- 
iel Joseph, Professor of African 
American Studies at SUNY-Stony 
Brook in the Sherwood Room of 
Levering Hall. Sponsored by the 
Center for Africana Studies. 


2 p.m. Homage to Derrida will 
be presented by the Humanities 
Center Faculty in Gilman 111. 
Sponsored by the Humanities 
Center. 


5 p.m “Traditional Hawaiian 
Burial Practices” will be present- 
ed by Teri Sowell of the Depart- 
ment of Art History, San Diego 
State University. Mergenthaler 
111. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classics and the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. 


8 p.m Barnstormers present 
“Freshman One Acts” in Arel- 
lano Theatre (Levering Hall). 
Admission $5 general, $3 with 
J-Card. 


Saturday, Oct. 21 


3 p.m. Shriver Hall Concert Se- 
ries at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Tickets are free but must be 
reserved, so call (410) 516-7164. 


8 p.m. “Relationships: Told in 
Drama and Music” will be pre- 
sented in the Mattin Center (SDS 
Room), sponsored by Dunbar 
Baldwin Hughes Theatre. 


8 p.m. The Johns Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play in 
Shriver Hall. $10 general admis- 
sion, $8 for seniors and J-Card 
holders. For more information 
call (410) 516-6542. 


Sunday, Oct. 22 


7 p.m. “Pista Sa Nayon- A Fili- 
pino Fiesta!” will be presented 
by Reynaldo Reyes. Professor of 
Music Towson University and 
Peabody alum in the Glass Pa- 
vilion. Sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins Filipino Students Asso- 
ciation. 


Monday, Oct. 23 


10 a.m. “The Effect of Maternal 
Depressive Symptoms on Be- 


MOVIE OPENING 
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Kirsten Dunst is already attracting awards-season buzz as Marie Antoinette, the 
queen whose party started a revolution, in Sofia Coppola's latest project. 


Marie Antoinette 


Movie debuting at AMC Loews White Marsh 16 
on Friday, Oct. 20. 
Showtimes: 2:15, 5:05, 8:00, 10:50 


COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. MOVIEWEB.COM 








haviour and Cognition in Young 


Children” will be presented by 
Melissa Azur, PhD Candidate ee 
the Department of Mental ee 
in Hampton House (624 N. Broad- 
way), room 845. Sponsored by the 
Department of Mental Health of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health. 


12 p.m. “The Effects of Child 
Care Costs and Taxes on the 
Employment of Singles Moth- 
ers: Evidence From a SIPP-CPS 
Matching Procedure” will be 
presented by Christopher Herbst, 
M.P.P,University of Maryland, 
School of Public Policy in Wyman 
526. Sponsored by the Institute 
for Policy Studies. 


4 p.m. 16th Annual Larry E. Ew- 
ing Lecture will be given by Dr. 
Erwin Goldberg of Northwest- 
ern University in the Bloomberg 
Building (615 N. Wolfe St.), room 
W2030. Dr. Goldberg will present 
“Testis Lactate Dehydrogenase 
(LDH-C4) or One Protein: One Ca- 
reer.” Sponsored by the Biochem- 
istry and Molecular Biology De- 
partments of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health. For more 
information call (410) 955-3671. 


4 p.m. Biophysics Seminar: “Pro- 
tein Folding: From Physical 
Modeling to Structure Predic- 
tion” will be presented by Dr. Ken 
Dill in Bloomberg 272. Sponsored 
by Johns Hopkins Biophysics. 


4 p.m. “Launching and Sustain- 
ing the Confederate Project in 
Civil-War Era Savannah” will 
be presented by Jacqueline Jones 
of Brandeis University in Gilman 
315. Sponsored by the History 
Department. 
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4:15 p.m. “Working Group in 
Non-Commutative and Arith- 
metic Geometry: Groupoid 
C*Algebras for Shimura Variet- 
ies (Part IT)” will be presented 
by Eugene Ha of Johns Hopkins 
University in Krieger 302, 


5 p.m. “Sexing the World: Ro- 
man Poets and Scholars on 
Grammatical Gender” will be 
presented by Dr. Anthony Cor- 
beill, visiting from the Depart- 
ment of Classics of the University 
of Kansas in Gilman 329, Spon- 
sored by the Department of Clas- 
sics For more information call 


(410) 516-7556. 


5:15 p.m. “The Daughters’s 
Seduction: Diderot and the 
Greuze Girl” will be presented 
by Emma Barker, Ph.D, lecturer 
at The Open University (London). 
The lecture will be in Gilman 336 
(The Defaux Room), sponsored 
by: German & Romance Lan- 
guages Department, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Tueday, Oct. 24 


10 am. “The Significance of 
Plant Underground Storage Or- 
gans In Human Evolution’ will 
be presented by Nate Dominy. 
University of California, Santa 
Cruz. Sponsored by the Center 
for Functional Anatomy and Evo- 
lution 


10 a.m. History Graduate Stu- 
dents Book Sale. Gilman Lobby. 
Sponsored by the History Gradu- 
ate Students Association, Johns 
Hopkins University. For more 
information e-mail Khalid Kurji, 
kkurjil@jhu.edu. 








two-day 72 


If you're searching for a little 
cinematic culture this week- 
end then find yourself a ride 
over to Frederick, Md., where 
the 72 Film Fest will be held 
this Friday and Saturday at the 

_ Weinberg Center. 

The four main features of 
the fest will be showings of 
the films The War Tapes, An 
Inconvenient Truth and Mutual 
Appreciation and a viewing of 
the 72 Film Fest Shorts Com- 
petition. 

Tickets cost $10 for a day 
and $15 for both days (for those 
who truly wish to stick around 
Frederick) and other logistics 
information can be found at 
http://www.72fest.com. 

The first film, to be shown 
on Friday at 7 p.m., is The War 
Tapes. The film focuses on three 
American soldiers, Sergeant 

| Zack Bazzi, Sergeant Steve 
Pink and Specialist Mike Mo- 
riarty, all active in Operation 
Iraqi Freedom. ; 









_ capture their experiences on 


ing a staggering 1.4 million 
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COURTESY OF HTTP,/WWWMUTUALAPPRECIATION.COM 
Andrew Bujalski stars in Mutual Appreciation, playing Saturday at the 72 Film Fest. 


Indie cinema comes to 


po aS volunteered, along | 
_ with seven other soldiers, to 


_ camera, collectively undergo- 


miles of travel, over 200 en- 
_emy engagements, and well 
; over 1,000 combat operations. 
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Film Fest 


The film has received huge | 
amounts of critical praise for 
its startling and often dis- 
turbing documentation of the 
war in Iraq. 

After The War Tapes, Al 
Gore’s An Inconvenient Truth 
will be shown. 

_ The former vice-president’s — 
film has already garnered tons — 
of coverage for its critical and _ 
rather convincing take on the — 
Global Warming predicament. _ 
_ For those that are really dy- 
ing to see this film on the big 
screen, then this seems like it _ 
may be one of your last chanc- 
es to do so. 

On Saturday at 2 p.m. An- — 
drew Bujalski’s Mutual Appre- | 
ciation will be screened, fol- — 
lowed by aQ & A session with — 
the director, Bee eft eo'e 

Bujalski’s previous film, — 
Funny Ha Ha was named one of © 
the 10 best films of 2005 by the — 
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New York-based TV On 
| The Radio, one of today’s most 
| versatile bands, is coming to 

Baltimore this Friday where 
they will perform at Sonar 
with opener Grizzly Bear. 

Consisting of avant 

garde indie rockers Tunde 
Adebimpe (vocals and loops), 
Kyp Malone (vocals, guitars, 
loops), David Andrew Sitek 
(guitars, keys, loops), Jaleel 
Bunton (drums) and Gerard 


Smith (bass), TV On the Radio 
experiments with musical genres 
that range from free jazz to trip- 
hop and electro. 

TV On The Radio is visit- 
ing Baltimore as part of a tour 
to promote their latest effort, 
Return to Cookie Mountain, re- 
leased Sept. 12 by Interscope 
Records. A collaboration with 
David Bowie (who provides 
backing vocals) on the album’s 
third track, “Province,” the 
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Avant-garde TV On The Radio plays Sonar 


growing list of high-profile 
venues and the band’s recent 
move from independent label, 
Touch N’ Go Records, to major 
label, Interscope, signal that 
the group is continuing on the 
upward trajectory they started 
on with the 2003 release of 
their first album, Young Liars. 
After the release of Young Liars, 
TV On The Radio worked at a 
frenzied pace, releasing two 
albums (Desperate Youth, Blood- 
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| Come see an indie band finally making it big! TV On The Radio perform with openers Grizzly Bear this Friday at Sonar when the 

group presents its distinctively eclectic blend of musical genres, some of which are doo-wop, free jazz, trip-hop, and electonica. 


thirsty Babes and Health Rock) 
in 2004, but had not released 
anything since then until Re- 
turn to Cookie Mountain. 
Historically, TV On The Ra- 
dio has been an impressive live 
act, particularly with regard to 
Bunton’s drumming. In past 
tours, many fans have noted | 
that the style performed in | 
concert differs somewhat from 
the style on the albums them- 
selves. On their last tour, the 
group chose to display their 
impressive guitar skills on 
many of the songs performed, 
often bringing Adepimpe’s 
distinctive vocals a little bit | 
away from the forefront of the 
sound, It is important to know, 
however, that most attending 
the previous shows thought | 
that both styles were aurally 
pleasing, albeit in different 
ways. 
The most notable recent | 
news coming from TV On The 
Radio is rock god David Bow- | 
ie’s adoration of the group. | 
Bowie was introduced to the 
group after the doorman of his | 
apartment building lent him 
an album. Bowie, apart from 
musically supporting the band 
and their latest release, has | 
called them one of his favorite | 
active bands and has said that | 
he listens to Return to Cookie 
Mountain at least three times 








a week 


— Yasin Akbari 





12 pm. “The Complexities of 
Post-Translational Protein 
Modulations: Facing the Scale 
As Well As the Detail” will be 
presented in the East Baltimore 
Physiology Building, room 612, 
by Alma Burlingame, Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco. 
Sponsored by the Department of 
Biological Chemistry. 


4 p.m. “Prevention of Mother- 
to-Child HIV Transmission in 
Sub-Saharan Africa: Successes 
and Challenges” willbe present- 
ed by Tahir Taha, Department of 
Epidemiology, at the Bloomberg 
Building (615 N. Wolfe St.), room 
W2030. Sponsored by the Office 
of the Dean, JHSPH. 


4 p.m. “I Now Pronounce You 
Manic Depressive” will be pre- 
sented by Emily Martin of New 
York University in Macaulay, 
room 400. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of Anthropology. For 
more information call Nancy 
Foltz, (410) 516-7272 


Concert Listings 
Thursday, Oct. 19 


7:30 p.m. Wilco headlines the 
9:30 Club, performing with Melo- 
mane. For more information visit 
http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Buju Banton official al- 
bum release party. Performing 
with Assassin, Jah Works and 
NewKids. For more information 
visit http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Carbon Leaf and Matt Na- 
thanson play Ram’s Head Live! 
For more information visit http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9 p.m. Celia Kip performs at the 
Ottobar with the Last Ditch and 
Misty Odell. For more informa- 
tion visit ttp://www.theottobar. 


com. 


10 p.m. Dirty Marmaduke Flute 
Squad performs with Wail 
Sounds, Brian Adam Ant and 
Evolve at the Talking Head Club. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


10 p.m. “Kids of the Black Hole” 
dancing night at the Ottobar. Lis- 
ten and dance to punk, rock, pop 
and country. For more informa- 
tion visit _ http://www.theottobar. 


com. 


Friday, Oct. 20 


6 p.m. Carbon Leaf and Matt Na- 
thanson play the early show at 
the 9:30 Club. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Monozine presents TV on 
the Radio, performing at Sonar 
with Grizzly Bear. For more 1n- 


formation visit http://www.sonar- 
lounge.com. 


8 p.m. 105.7 FreeFM presents Pen- 
nywise performing with Circle 
Jerks, Ignite and the Vacancies. 
For more information visit hittp:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9 p.m. Taxlo indie dance party 
at Sonar. Cullen Stalin and Dave 
Nada spinning indie rock, electro 
and 1980s hip hop. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.sonar- 
lounge.com. 


9 p.m. The Melvins play the 
Ottobar with Big Business and 
special guests Porn/Altamont. 
For more information visit http:// 
theottobar.com. 


10 p.m. Lexie Mountain 21st 
Birthday Party at the Talking 
Head Club with Thank You, State 
Fair, DJ Mark Brown of Are We 
Not Men? and DJ Jason Willett 
of the History of the World. For 
more information visit /ttp:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


11 p.m. MN8 presents the “Let’s 
Do It Again Tour” featuring The 
Brand New Heavies at the 9:30 
Club. For more information visit 
http://www.930.com. 


Saturday, Oct. 21 


5 p.m. Good Charlotte rocks the 
early show at the 9:30 Club. For 
more information visit /ttp:// 
www.930.com 


6 p.m. Atreyu plays Sonar with 
From First to Last, Every Time I 
Die and Chiodos. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.sonar- 
lounge.com. 


9 p.m. 102.7 Jack FM presents 
Gregg Allman and Friends, per- 
forming at Ram’s Head Live! with 
Daniella Cotton. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.ramshead- 
live.com. 


9 pm. The Slackers, DJ Boss 
Harmony and the Rootworkers 
play the Ottobar. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.theottobar. 
com. 


10 p.m. Tim Kaye performs at the 
Talking Head Club with openers 
Polyester, Red This Ever and Nick 
Valentine. For more information 
visit _http:/www.talkingheadclub. 
com. 


10 p.m. Amos Lee plays the late 
show tonight at the 9:30 Club 
with opener Mutlu. Ticket price 
includes one dollar that will go to 
Rock For Darfur. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.930.com. 


Sunday, Oct. 22 


6:30 p.m. Mainstream  rock- 
ers Good Charlotte perform at 
Sonar. Opening acts to be an- 
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On Saturday, rockers Moe, minus injured guitarist Al Schnier, will play Ram’s Head. 


nounced. For more information 
visit http://www.sonarlounge.com. 


7:30 p.m. Frank Black & His 
Band performs at the 9:30 Club 
with Reid Paley. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Moe (minus injured gui- 
tarist Al Schnier) will play Ram’s 
Head Live! with Assembly of 
Dust. For more information visit 
http://www,ramsheadlive.com. 


Monday, Oct. 23 


9 p.m. Scion and Steezpromo 
present Raekwon, performing 
live with EL Michaels Affair and 
special guest DJ Klever. For more 
information visit http://vww.so- 
narlounge.com. 


9 p.m. Buckcherry performs with 
2 Cents, Mikula and special guest 
Crossfade at the Recher Theatre. 
For more information visit http:// 





NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14 St. NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher's, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 

















































Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Road, (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 Saint Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 Saint Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 Saint Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret’s Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 
Red Emma’s, 800 Saint Paul St. 

Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 

Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 





Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40 St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Road, (410) 435-8338 

AMC Loews White Marsh 16, 8141 Honeygo Blvd, (800) 326-3264 





www.rechertheatre.com. 


visit http://www.930.com. 


10 pm. Hudson Bell plays the 
Talking Head Club with Yeasay- 
er and the Tall Grass. For more 
information visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


10 p.m. Oranges Band plays the 
Talking Head Club with Squaaks 
and Fake Accents. For more in- 
formation visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Tuesday, Oct. 24 


9 p.m. Lost Prophets perform at 
the Recher Theatre with Take the 
Crown and Street to Nowhere. 
For more information visit hittp:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, 
including date, time, location, 
a brief summary of the event to 
events@jhunewsletter.com. Please 
e-mail all events the Monday be- 
fore publication. 


Wednesday, Oct. 25 


7:30 p.m. Rockstar Energy Drink 
presents Alice in Chains in as- 
sociation with VH1 Classic. Also 
performing are Hurt and Modern 
Day Zero. For more information 








Exposure 


By Naomi Gassel 
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The view of Shanghai from the Oriental Pearl Tower is sometimes obscured by the city’s intense layers of smog and haze 
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Top: A woman brings her backup transportation along with her as she rides the escalator to 


the West Yan‘an Road Peal Line platform. 
4 Right Top: With over 4000 skyscrapers already dotting the horizon, Shanghai's growth is 
t ensured by plans to erect another thousand buildings of similar stature. 
Right Bottom: The Bund overlooks the Huangpu River and was constructed by the Europeans 
at the turn of the 20th century. 
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Shops line each side of the street and pedestrians crowd the sidewalks even as the sun falls well below the horizon. 





